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72{ The Address of the General Superintendents to the 


General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Session at Kansas City, Missouri, 1928. 
To the members of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and to the Communion 
they represent, your brethren in the Episcopal office 
offer their Christian greeting: “Grace to you and peace 
from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Since we separated at Springfield some of our group 
have passed from us: 

Bishop Quayle, apostle of optimism and brotherhood, 
as never before is in God’s glorious out-of-doors. 

Bishop Stuntz, with his rare missionary genius, has 
reached the land where they rest from their labors and 
yet serve Him. 

Bishop Bickley, with his reverence for God and duty, 
has found the joy of the city that lieth four square. 

Bishop Neely, after a long life of abundant labor has 
entered the Church Triumphant, leaving to us an ex- 
ample of untiring devotion. 

And from our ministry in other offices, and from 
our laity, have gone stalwart servants of the King, 
whom, at some appropriate hour of the session, we 
shall remember, not more lovingly than now but more 
formally. 

Reports 

From the written reports already in your hands, you 

will be advised of the principal happenings in the re- 


‘spective Episcopal Areas. In Copenhagen a situation 


has arisen which will be later formally presented to you 
tor such consideration and action as you shall adjudge 
proper. 

The Benevolent Boards of the Church, devoted and 
diligent, will desire severally the privilege and oppor- 
tunity of presenting the record of the quadrennium in 
their own way and, save as their work is related to 
questions of general policy, we shall not in any way 
anticipate their reports. 

The orders of the General Conference of 1924 have 
been carried out in the matter of organizing Confer- 
ences and Missions, and in the case of changes author- 
ized, the action thus taken will be formally reported. 

Pursuant. to your instruction, there has been the 
usual exchange of courtesies with other denominations 
by regularly appointed representatives. We have all 
traveled through the connection except as physical dis- 
ability or other causes have limited the scope of our 
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endeavor, and in recognition of your expressed judg- ' 


ment as to Conference presidency, even though you left 
the interpretation of the suggestion to the Board it- 
self, the Bishops resident in the United States have 
held their own Conferences not more frequently than 
twice in the four years. As to our future administra- 
tion in respect of this, you will doubtless advise us. 


At the spring meeting of 1926, held ‘in Washington, 
D. C., by special understanding all the Bishops were 
present except Bishops Nuelsen, Mitchell and Bast. 


The whole time of the Conference was given to reports’ 


from overseas. The addresses there delivered were 
published and widely distributed. Within the recollec- 
tion of the present Bishops, there has been no meet- 
ing richer in information and inspiration. 


We are regretful that we cannot report the unifica- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, as an accomplished fact. 
As you know, we gave to the plan of unification a large 
vote, but our sister Church, while giving to it a sub- 
stantial majority, did not give the required constitu- 
tional majority. What was recorded was, however, a 
noticeable advance toward the goal. 


Statistics 


The progress of our Church during the four years 
now closing will be measurably stated in a brief sum- 
mary. In the item of membership, there were reported 
for 1923, 4,643,453 ; for 1927, 4,781,337, a gain of 187,- 
884. For the Sunday School, the figures at the be- 
ginning of the quadrennium were 4,857,429, and at its 
close 4,633,828; in the Annual Conferences and Mis- 
sions there were 2,038 probationers, 19,233 full mem- 
bers, and there were in 1923, 15,195 local preachers. 
Now there are 1,672 probationers, 19,567 full members, 
15,332 local preachers. For all the Benevolences we 
contributed in the last year of the preceding quadren- 
nium $22,471,525, and we report as the totals for 1927, 
$18,965,782. 


Introduction 


The representatives of the Church here present can- 
not be satisfied to give to the facts and figures sub- 
mitted to them hurried attention or easy-going con- 
sideration. Mr. Wesley’s motto, “The world is my 
parish,” is in no danger of being forgotten; it is illus- 
trated in the personnel of our body. Here all the con- 
tinents except Australasia are represented, but more 
than that, almost all classes, groups and races are rep- 
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resented, not only in the General Conference itself, but 
also in its standing committees. . It must be, therefore, 
that the world will be constantly in our thinking and 
we shall be visualizing the interest and claim of the 
whole parish in what we say and do. 


In his history of England, Trevelyan quotes the say- 
ing, “It was not England that made her parliament, but 
her parliament that made England.” Let us apply that 
latter word to this Ecclesiastical Council, for it is also 
and in particular true that this General Conference, in 
a degree hardly to be estimated, will tend to make the 
Methodism of tomorrow a feeble or stalwart entity. 
What model shall we set before ourselves? 


It has been frequently noted that the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church and the government of The United States 
of America have some features in common. Ours is 
not an association of independent units, but a federa- 
tion by the provisions of which certain specified rights 
are reserved by the constituent bodies, but other rights 
are granted to the governing Conference to which is 
committed the formulation of provisions and general 
programs for the entire communion. The General Con- 
ference session affords opportunity for practically un- 
restricted action, except in the case of constitutional 
questions for which definite procedure is prescribed. 
With the constitution of the United States and that of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is conceivable that 
practical amendment might be attempted by statutory 
interpretation. Since the days of the fathers, however, 
propositions affecting our articles of organization and 
government have demanded for determination the ac- 
tion both of the General Conference and that of the 
Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences. 


The irregularity of any other procedure has been 
recognized, and so in practice, where there has been a 
reasonable opinion that the action proposed impinged 
upon the constitution, the impulse toward hasty action 
has almost invariably yielded to respect for precedent. 
Recognizing, as we do, the general tendency to lawless- 
ness and disregard of constitutional authority we shall 
the more eagerly demonstrate our respect for the au- 
thority and decisions of the General Conference. 


N othing of human origin, whether civic or ecclesias- 
tical, is too sacred for scrutiny and criticism, and the 
warrant for denominational continuance is in the 
service actually rendered to the present age. There is 
no inherent glory in either advocacy of or opposition 
to the status quo. We must accept honestly, and 
courageously, the obligation of these hours, and the 
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members of the General Conference will find their . 


brothers of the Episcopacy ready to co-operate in every 
way practicable, either now or hereafter, in relieving 
administrative difficulty and in increasing the effi- 
ciency of our beloved Church. 


Church 


From the beginning our Church has always been 
ready to make such modifications in its system as ex- 
perience and necessity show to be required. - The 
genius of Methodism lies in its power of adaptation and 
response to changing conditions and demands. Much 
discussion has taken place in the church and several 
proposals come before the General Conference touch- 
_ing the Episcopacy. These will receive your serious 
and careful attention. We have no word to say on 
the one side or the other of the questions before the 
body. We do desire to emphasize the importance and 
the intricacy of the questions under discussion and 
to declare our entire readiness to give all possible 
assistance to the constructive study of our administra- 
tive system. We share your desire for the highest 
welfare and spiritual efficiency of the Church today 
and tomorrow. Together with you we seek the wis- 
dom that cometh down from above. All of us eager 
to find those plans which will glorify our Christ and 
build up the Church which is His body. 


Sharing the opportunity and responsibility which the 
General Conference offers and imposes, we enter upon 
the session with the hope and determination that by its 
example of unselfish devotion to high purpose, of de- 
liberation, calm and judicial, of mutual respect and 
courtesy, and by its invariable subordination of. per- 
sonal wish to denominational welfare, this Conference 
shall set a new standard for connectional council and 
procedure. There is a quaint record in the old Book 
of how once between the herdmen of Abram’s cattle 
and the herdmen of Lot’s cattle there was strife. 
Naively there is added, “‘and the Canaanite and Periz- 
zite dwelled then in the land.” It would seem that with 
the personal discomfort of such unfriendly discussion, 
there were thus given to the too eager and hostile 
critics new darts of accusation with which to wound 
the saints. To the mind of the ancient writer, there 
probably came the thought that knowledge of the envi- 
ronment should have served to cool the fever of impul- 
sive expression. Though the Canaanite and Perizzite 
of the story have passed on, we remember that their 
successors still dwell in the land. 
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I. The Local Church and What It May Ask of General 


Methodism | 


We turn our thoughts to the local church and ask 
ourselves what we find there and what has it the right 
to ask of world-wide Methodism. The local church is 
taken as the unit in our study of denominational prog- 
ress, for it is there that we are to test the value of our 
organization and polity. It is the point of Methodism’s 
contact with humanity. It is our recruiting office for 
the King’s service. It is for us the institute of relig- 
ious technology, our workshop, our training camp, our 
spiritual hospital, our home. 


The Church Building 


The building must be suited to the activities pecu- 
liarly demanded by the community, suggestively 
churchly, let us say,—and the type of our buildings 
have been noticeably improved by what the Home Mis- 
sions Bureau of Architecture has done—but must never 
be obtrusively ornate. It should be suited for our work 
and worship, where the pulpit presumably takes prece- 
dence of ritual except in the great sacraments. The 
satisfaction of the aesthetic sense is too costly if, fol- 
lowing a common custom of post-war finance, the erec- 
tion of the building involves burdensome and long-con- 
tinued indebtedness, or makes self-support indefinitely 
the goal of financial endeavor, or if material elegance 
takes from the house that warmth of atmosphere which 
is indissolubly associated with the idea of home. Yet 
the Church proper, and where possible the parish house 
should fairly and fully express our sense of reverence, 
cur love of beauty, our ideals of service and our finan- 
cial ability. It would greatly conduce to the comfort 
of the congregation and officiary if the Disciplinary 
restrictions as to mortgage were invariably observed, 
and it would further prove to the good of the charge if 
the requirements as to mortgage and sale were made 
applicable to lease. In case of proposed mortgage, 
where the amount required is equal to say one fifth of 
the value of the realty, the approval should be required 
of the District Committee of Church Location, of which 
the name and function might be appropriately changed. 

The local church ought to be to its neighborhood as a 
little bit of heaven, and the more unlike heaven the 
neighborhood is, the greater the need for the church. 
This consideration should not be dismissed when the 
downtown congregation, allured by suburban attrac- 
tions, is proposing to leave the crowded neighborhood 
in the congested centers to commercialism or neglect. 
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Its open door should be the sign of its hospitality to- ' 


ward all sorts and conditions of men. If it can be made 
now, as in the past, a center of social life, the ideals of 
fellowship will be lifted to a new level and the essential 
democracy of Methodism be impressively illustrated. 
The church building, if in use but for a few hours each 
week, is yielding a return altogether inadequate. If at 
all possible, its doors should be open daily, thus afford- 
ing a place for prayer or rest or for other worthy end. 
We are ready to believe and avow that even the hum- 
blest of our churches is the house of God and the gate 
of heaven. With this thought in mind, it must, how- 
ever, appear incongruous to find the doors closed as is 
so often the case. It would be well if in practice there 
might be borrowed from Saint John that word concern- 
ing the heavenly city, “The gates of it shall not be shut 
at all by day.” 

The reason for the open door is not far to seek. There 
are multitudes who have passed the days of strenuous 
toil and have abundant time for contemplation; there 
are discouraged folk to whom the open door might offer 
comfort. Also there are many strong and hopeful who, 
in the urge and drive of busy days, would be even 
stronger and more courageous if there were given them, 
in the quiet of God’s House, a chance to tarry beside 
the wells of refreshing. If the Church shall bring to- 
gether in the sympathies of a living comradeship those 
who have known the chill of social antipathy or occu- 
pational antagonism, its influence will be mightily felt 
and its pre-eminence among the redemptive agencies be 
everywhere conceded. 

One of the tests of religious discrimination and lead- 
ership will appear in the settlement of what is and 
what is not to be permitted under the auspices of the 
church, and particularly what may or may not properly 
be done in the church itself or in the parish house in 
the way of entertainment or amusement. The popu- 
larity of any church is tawdry and short-lived if it is 
gained by the lowering of standards to the common 
levels of the world. It is a perversion of our so-called 
liberty and a betrayal of our sacred trust if we suffer 
the church in any case to become in its social life only 
a decent twentieth-century club. 


The Local Church and Its Members 


The local church is the visible home of the member as 
the Record shows or ought to show, and the idea of 
home cannot be too strongly emphasized nor can its 
practical realization be too substantially enriched. The 
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officiary and congregation of every charge in Method- 
ism would do well to consider in the most exhaustive 
way these questions: ‘How can we make our church 
more homelike and attractive? How better may our 
hands and lips say ‘welcome’ to those who enter? How 
can we give to comradeship a new glow of hospitality 
= res the bonds of association shall be riveted with 
ove?” 

We, however, have provided a method of transfer 
from the active to the non-resident, inactive list, which, 
in view of membership rights and the solemn duty of 
membership care, has been employed too often and 
without the preliminary exercise of that solicitude 
which the Discipline anticipates. 

Ian Maclaren has painted for us in “Beside the Bon- 
nie Briar Bush” the picture of Lachlan Campbell strik- 
ing out of the family Bible the name of his daughter, 
Flora. Pharisee that he was, the lines that obliterated 
the name were blotted and blurred with tears. But on 
the 480,000 names which, according to our statisticians, 
we have placed on the non-effective list, the mark of 
the tears is not always to be found. In the great cities 
one hears again and again the call for missing men 
and women, Alas, that so often, without search, with- 
out emotion, those whom we have welcomed with glad- 
ness slip away from us, denominational nomads, or 
wanderers into the far country, and the tragedy of it 
seems not to impress us. We must bring our practice 
closer to our theory in respect of this imperiled class. 
We earnestly call to the attention of our pastors and 
people the fruitful evangelistic field offered by this 
nearly half-million members now on the inactive list. 

‘Likewise, for those, of whose change of residence we 
are notified, we must devise a more effective follow-up 
system. The selfish desire of the home church to hold 
a name many times leads to the permanent loss of 
those whom we ought not to lose. One of the incum- 
bent duties of this Conference is the repairing of our 
walls, so that exit shall be by the way specifically pro- 
vided and vigilantly guarded, that we shall put an end 
to losses involved in the too easy transfer from the ac- 
tive to the non-active list of membership, and also of 
dismissal by letter without due notification of the 
pastor into whose parish our members move. 


Young People—The Church School 


The local church is the home of our children, and in 
it they have, by virtue of birth, an indefeasible right 
which cannot be disallowed by us or forfeited by them. 
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Here every spiritual art is to be cultivated and em-' 


ployed for the nurture of the child entrusted to its 
guardianship. If there is anything at fault, either in 
the personnel or method of the church school or in 
the character of the literature furnished it, if there is 
any easy going and inefficient custom encouraged or 
permitted in the brief hours of instruction, the local 
church, in a sense never to be dimmed, must recognize 
its sacred responsibility. 

None of us can be quite satisfied that the instruction 
ordinarily given is sufficient. We need to lay greater 
stress than we are accustomed to do upon some adapta- 
tion of the catechetical method and the memorizing of 
Scripture. The time actually given to the lesson in 
many schools is so inadequate that, wherever possible, 
we should provide for week-day religious instruction, 
not to make of our children and adults bigots or sec- 
tarians, but that there be laid the foundation for intel- 
ligent religious belief. 

It is evident that a more thorough method as to or- 
ganization and personnel is pursued than ever before. 
The junior church should be studied, but we are per- 
suaded that the outlook is brightest when the pres- 
ence of the children in the public service is encouraged 
and where the paths followed lead most surely to per- 
sonal religious experience and membership in the rec- 
ognized Church. 

The development of adult classes in the church school 
is one of the noticeable facts of the past years. Oc- 
casionally this has resulted in a lessened interest in and 
attendance upon the regular preaching services, and in 
a few cases has led to a general appraisal of church 
activities and agencies altogether unbalanced. Where 
these disadvantages have been avoided, the results 
have been gratifying. The reported decrease in the 
membership and attendance of the church school brings 
to us one of the most serious of our problems. It is 
possible that the mechanics of organization have been 
unduly developed or that the processes have not been 
fully and thoughtfully spiritualized. The whole ques- 
tion of instruction must be under scrutiny. What can 
be done should be done to make tender and strong the 
maternal interests of the Church and to sanctify the 
cultural methods which are the legitimate expression of 
that interest. 


Young People—The Epworth League 


The Epworth League is one of the great educational 
forces in the local church. It is apparent that the en- 
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thusiasm which marked the early days of the organi- 
zation has not everywhere been maintained. All the 
forces which have seemed to operate elsewhere to the 
lewering of standards in the conduct of youth have 
been felt by the League. It has also happened that the 
management of the League has been too often not by 
the young people themselves, but by those of maturer 
years, so that its character as a young people’s society 
has been lost. In some instances this has come about 
by the repeated re-election of those who have perhaps 
grown old in service but who have been unwilling to sur- 
render office, and who have been retained not because ° 
of their fitness for continuance, but because of their 
well-understood dread of retirement. The control should 
be in the hands of those for whom in particular it was 
organized, though the evident sympathy of the older 
church members ought never to be lacking. The in- 
fluence of the League has been greatly strengthened 
ee the Institutes conducted under its care and direc- 
ion. 


Sometimes we are harshly censorious in our criticism 
of our young people, contrasting the manners of youth 
today with the manners of youth in some golden yes- 
terday. The contrast often considers youth alone and 
leaves out of view the adult actors. If we painted in all 
the characters that rightfully belong in the picture, we 
should see that however glaring the faults of youth to- 
day, however irritating its disposition toward undue 
self-expression, in which perhaps it is but following the 
example set by previous generations, it is more sinned 
against than sinning. There are influences at work 
affecting all the standards of conduct. The natural im- 
pulsiveness of youth and the absence of those restraints 
which usually come with age often lead to a sort of con- 
spicuous recklessness out of proportion to-real moral 
intent. If we were of keener discernment, we should 
doubtless interpret the phenomenon of youth’s be- 
havior as an appeal for bread when for lack of that dis- 
cernment we are giving a stone. 


At no previous day has there been so great need for 
wise, courageous and spiritual leadership as at this 
present, for at no previous day have our young people 
been so persistently and subtly assailed. They are re- 
sentful of sham, they are keenly critical of every at- 
tempt to guide them. In every provision for them, in 
every approach to them, love must crowd out effusive 
sentimentality ; pretense must yield to truth; genuine 
devotion must avoid the semblance of patronage. To 
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neglect these principles in our action is only to widen 


and intensify what has been called the revolt of youth 
and hasten the spread of irreligion. It cannot be too 
emphatically declared that youth needs the Church 
even as the Church needs youth. 


Young People—Finance, Office 


If in any distribution of financial responsibility for 
denominational projects the membership of the local 
church is made a factor in the basis of computation, we 
-are convinced that for this factor only adult member- 
ship should be included. There must be no allocation 
of financial responsibility, direct or implied, tending to 
discourage the bringing of our children into the formal 
membership of the Church. 

We earnestly recommend that, where personal quali- 
fication gives promise of usefulness, a fair proportion 
of the offices of the Church be committed to the 
younger people so that in the interest of the Kingdom 
there shall be secured for the work the advantage of 
their aggressive strength and buoyant optimism, ele- 
ments which the great business corporations of the 
world are more and more appreciating and utilizing. 


The Pastor 


In the Church, the pulpit and preacher are central 
to its life. The tasks of the pastorate were never so 
many and so intricate as at present, but the key of the 
situation is. not in the cutting down of spiritual ac- 
tivity. The relief of the over-burdened pastor will be 
largely by the more thorough organization of the 
Church membership for service, a task delicate and dif- 
ficult, but imperative. 

What can world-wide Methodism do for the local 
church in respect of this? It must utilize every means, 
exhaust every effort in giving to the local church a 
competent pastor, and we must see to it that the im- 
portance of the ministerial office is recognized. One of 
the colossal obligations of the world, sometimes over- 
looked, is to the servants of God and the Church, who 
have magnified the offices of preacher and pastor in 
changing the manners and lifting the ideals of their 
day. Under their prayer and toil, arid and forbidding 
deserts have become as blossoming gardens. Prophets, 
apostles, preachers of righteousness are as jeweled 
links in the chain of the world’s golden personalities. 
The world will always have place for great preachers 
and great pastors, like Baxter of Kidderminster, or 
Rutherford, or Whyte, or Phillips Brooks, or like Dur- 
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bin or Simpson, or like Quayle, who shall make the 
pulpit a throne of power and who, in pastoral ministry, 
shall brighten the day and cheer the way for those to 
whom they come. As in our homes we talk over the 
matter of life work with our children, let us not forget 
this place of alluring possibility. 


Educational Institutions 


Our Wesley Foundations, already established at 
many of the State supported colleges and universities, 
might profitably be located also at State normal 
schools, thus affording the opportunity of bringing 
Christian ideals before their students at a time when 
the question of vocation is receiving earnest considera- 
tion. This is a sufficient reason for the establishment 
of this denominational institution wherever practic- 
able, though the duty of watching over our own in 
these schools, altogether apart from the vocational ap- 
peal, would justify the maintenance of this denomina- 
tional ministry. ‘ 

But in particular we must generously provide for our 
own schools, colleges and universities, while insisting 
upon their loyalty to those educational and religious 
ideals without which they can neither meet denomina- 
tional requirement nor reasonably expect denomina- 
tional support. It is to them that we must look chiefly 
tor our technically qualified leadership. The catalogues 
of our theological seminaries show conclusively that we 
must largely depend upon our colleges for a proper min- 
isterial supply, while experience proves that many of 
our finest and most influential laymen come from our 
collegiate campuses. So far from being merely a bur- 
densome charge upon our people’s benefaction, our col- 
leges are really the indispensable training places for 
cur future leaders. 

Our theological schools are necessary and are to be 
considered as in no sense area institutions with patron- 
age and support limited to contiguous Conferences. 
They are not only important but, humanly speaking, 
they are indispensable. We cannot do without them. 
This Conference will not meet its responsibility if it 
gives to these agencies only the encouragement of. its 
words. It should send out a compelling appeal for their 
support, perfecting also some plan which shall give to 
them immediate, systematic and dependable financial 
aid. They deserve a place in the regular budget of the 
local church. 

The schools of method, promoted chiefly by our 
Boards of Home Missions and Education, which:have 
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become a feature of our connectional activity in recent 
years, cannot be too strongly commended, though they 
are not to be regarded as in any sense a substitute for 
the broader and deeper training. of our theological in- 
stitutes or seminaries. The work of your Commission 
cn the Courses of Study for similar reasons merits your 
hearty commendation. To the valuable help afforded 
our under-graduate preachers, it has added post-grad- 
uate courses dealing effectively with all the details of 
ordinary pastoral and parochial service, embracing 
what must be the major interests of the preacher’s 
thought and heart life. The summer schools conducted 
by the Commission are commanding increasingly the 
support and appreciation of our men and Conferences. 
Planned originally for intellectual stimulation and help, 
by the testimony of those in attendance and the Con- 
ference Boards of Examiners, they have in many in- 
stances proved to be of intense spiritual power. 


Helps to Ministerial Effectiveness 


Whatever can be done for the intellectual furnishing 
of the minister and for his spiritual cultivation must 
be done. The appeal of the ministry to our college 
trained men and their post-collegiate qualification for 
the great work cannot be based on the measure of re- 
muneration promised or expected, but upon the call of 
the day for the best that can be given, an appeal to 
heroic souls such as have never yet gone unheeded. And 
yet for the securing of unembarrassed service, the local 
church must see, the need of an adequate allowance. 
The young men entering the work should be given as- 
surance of care when the days of activity are at end, 
yet all must know, pastor and people alike, that there 
can be given no equivalent for what the pastor brings. 
We shall do wisely in taking into account the whole 
range of the preacher’s life, from the beginning of his 
student days to those other days, when wearied with 
the burden of the years, he can only stand and watch 
and pray as his comrades swing past him on their 
songful way. If we are to have the best, we must be 
able to make the beginning easier, and the calm of the 
closing hours more secure. The effort of our Board 
of Pensions and Relief to work out an effective plan for 
accomplishing this result in the later years is worthy 
of highest commendation. The plan, as finally de- 
veloped, should provide a pension also for those Supply 
Preachers who shall’ have given to the Church not 
less than ten years of consecutive and full-time service. 
There can properly be no scaling down of ministerial 
endeavor to fit a meager stipend; there must be no 
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meagerness of stipend where there is the ability gen- 
erously to meet the needed demands for comfortable 
support. 


Pastoral Assignment 

The success of the minister, even with the training 
of mind and heart, will depend largely upon his com- 
fortable adjustment in the parish, and there are many 
sides to this problem of appointment. There are the 
younger men of exceptional ability and there are the 
older men of experience. It has happened that the 
method of adjustment has in its occasional working 
tended to discourage and alienate men whom we should 
have been glad to hold. 

The matter of Conference morale cannot be ignored, 
and the loss of ministerial effectiveness is inevitable 
if there is ground for believing that in fixing the ap- 
pointments favoritism has prevailed over merit or that 
adjustment has simply followed the line of least re- 
sistance. Some of the recent critics of the present ad- 
ministrative methods have evidently not thought 
through the subject. Under our historic and existing 
policy, we must be prepared to accept the occasional 
infelicities which are unavoidable, each of us resisting 
the impulse, confessedly natural, to demand the sort of 
preferential consideration which, in the nature of the 
case, cannot always be given. Before radical changes 
are made in our polity, it is incumbent upon us to scru- 
tinize with greatest care the alternatives proposed. It 
is clearly impossible in any single system to have all 
the advantages of the congregational and connectional 
forms of government and none of the limitations of 
either. 

: Relief of Supervisional Complexity 


At present, with a number of churches and ministers, 
supervisional authority is exercised by several admin- 
istrative agencies as, for example, in the case of 
churches under the City Societies. There ought to be 
a careful revision of method so that administration 
shall be simplified and confusion avoided. If practic- 
able, there should be one point of actual and authorita- 
tive contact so that the possible differences of admin- 
istrative intent may be composed before the program 
is given to the local church. 

In the light of our last four years of experience, you 
will undoubtedly review also the provisions for the 
work now included in the Bi-lingual Mission. It is of so 
great importance as to justify your most painstaking 
and discriminating study. We are persuaded that if 
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the Mission is continued it should~be associated with 
other Foreign Speaking Missions and to the Area thus 
created some one of the Bishops should be assigned, but 
relieved of other regular administrative responsibility. 


Having brought many of your strongest sons to the 
responsible place of spiritual leadership in the ministry 
or pastorate, you must see to it that in the polity or 
connectional program of the Church there be no impo- 
sition of needless burden and nothing must be allowed 
to embarrass reasonable pastoral initiative and direc- 
tion. At present all the members of the Quarterly Con- 
ference are members of the Official Board. We believe 
that, in the interest of unity and effectiveness, only 
such members of the Quarterly Conference as have 
been elected or approved by that body for membership 
in it, together with the regularly appointed pastor or 
pastors of the charge, should have membership in the 
Official Board. 

If our financial methods constitute a real embarrass- 
ment to the pastor, then they must be carefully ex- 
amined, for Methodism exists not for the Board but 
for the local church, and the chief man among us is 
not a general officer of whatever name or function. The 
chief man is the pastor! 


The Preacher 


The pastor is the immediate interpreter of our mes- 
sage. It is necessary that he shall be loyal to the basic 
principles of our faith. Unbelief in its grossest forms 
does not only assert itself, shifting its ground from 
time to time, but is adopted as a vogue by some of the 
writers of the day more clamorous than convincing in 
their utterances. There are groups organized for the 
open spread of atheism in schools and colleges and else- 
where, who by implication if not by expressed affirma- 
tion, give the weight of their influence to the utterly 
destructive teaching of groups sadly adrift from gov- 
ernmental and ecclesiastical anchorage. No subject is 
so sacred as to escape the cheap wit of shallow scepti- 
cism, or the poisoned barbs of malignant destructionists 
who, mistaking the seats of the scornful for the seats 
of the mighty, are as venomous in their attack upon 
public morality as upon religion. 

At a time when so many forces are with hostile in. 
tent moving in upon the faith, the pastor, who is the 
expounder of our creed, is to present the vital beliefs in 
the language of the day. The message, if it is to have 
a hearing, must bear the marks of reflection and con- 
viction since few congregations will patiently endure 
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memorized platitudes however sonorously uttered, or 
welcome trivialities only less endurable if clad in garish 
rhetoric. If the preacher assumes to answer every ad- 
versary of Christianity, he will make the place a bat- 
tle-field instead of a sheep-fold.. If he majors in polem- 
ical theology, it is not unlikely that by his very pro- 
nouncements he will introduce to his hearers heresies 
of which they might overwise never have heard. It is 
doubtless on occasion a much more congenial task to 
answer the fallacies of those who are not present than 
to satisfy the spiritual hunger of those who are present. 
This man of the pulpit is to make clear and convincing 
the great appeal of the gospel, affirming without apol- 
ogy belief in the supernatural. With his beliefs vital- 
ized by personal Christian experience, he will strive 
to bring men to grips with God, setting in compelling 
impressiveness sin and salvation. He will turn the 
faces and the faith of men toward Jesus Christ, God’s 
only begotten Son, whose name is above every name, 
the virgin-born, the manger-cradled, the Crucified, the 
risen, the ascended Lord and Saviour of men, able to 
save unto the uttermost all who come unto God by 
Him, the same yesterday, today and forever, whose 
spiritual conquest of the world is the consummation of 
universal history and whose glorious presence in the 
world to come makes it that they need for the illumi- 
nation of that city neither star nor sun. The mystery 
of the Trinity we may not be able to explain, but the 
limitations of reason must not prevent acceptance of 
and insistence upon the personality and power of the 
Holy Spirit, essential tenets of apostolic teaching. 


You have the right to insist and expect that the 
preacher will be intellectually and spiritually loyal to 
his task, but you must not attempt to fetter him either 
with the bonds of an arrogent mechanistic philosophy 


-- or with those of a despotic traditionalism. He must 


fix the reverent thought of men upon the face of Him 
who is the One among ten thousand, but he should not 
be compelled to hold or declare persuasion of redemp- 
tive value in particular creative processes so long as he 
makes real his vision of God upon the field. <A per- 
sistent disregard of changed conditions in the thought 
of the world, which not only resists but also resents 
every appeal for theological readjustment, is discredit- 
able not only to reason but to faith. To insist upon a 
. presentation of the great issues to the young and old in 
the precise terms and phrases of even a generation ago 
is equivalent to saying that prophecy must be static 
rather than dynamic. John Robinson of Leyden de- 
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clared, “The Lord hath more truth ‘and light to break 


forth out of His Holy Word.” It was Jesus Himself 
who promised, “When He the Spirit of truth is come, 
He shall guide you into all the truth.” 


We steadfastly maintain our unshaken loyalty to the 
great basic doctrines, but we would not be silent as to 
the widely discussed conflict of science and religion. 
There may be battle between the exponents and inter- 
preters, but our God is God of the hills and valleys 
alike. We will not compromise conviction, but in our 
proclamation we will resist all inclination to lord it over 
God’s heritage. We believe that every real advance of 
knowledge will be to the greater glory of God. It is 
not essential that the preacher shall be able argumenta- 
tively to confound all antagonists and refute the as- 
sertions of all who dissent. It is essential that he shall 
help men so to trust that they shall come into posses- 
sion of that which the world cannot give. If we are 
afraid to go into the laboratory with the scientist or 
into the geological field with true and reverent investi- 
gators, then we are doubting God. This preacher may 
go with the scholar wherever reverent and honest 
scholarship can go. His very loyalty to God will free 
him from the fear of finding anywhere the footprints 
of another creator or of discovering another cross in 
which to glory. If this man is able to confess, “I know 
whom I have believed,” he will be prepared the 
more boldly to affirm his determination not “to know 
anything among men save Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied.” His very faith at once unfetters him and holds 
him. He is free indeed. To attempt the standardizing 
of human intellects with a meticulous insistence upon 
invariable identity of phrase, is an undertaking pre- 
sumptuous for any of us. It is inescapable that there 
shall be landmarks indicating the boundaries of de- 
nominational belief but within these landmarks of our 
denominational heritage we will stand for the liberty 
of the sons of God, and if in anything it appears that 
the hedges have been broken through or the fair limits 
transgressed, the Church has prescribed the procedure 
in the case and all the proprieties demand recourse to 
the method so provided. Controversial intolerance or 
intolerant controversialism will inevitably prove divi- 
sive rather than constructive and, next to absolute in- 
difference, the atmosphere of polemical assertiveness, 


which breeds suspicion and aspersion, is of all condi- - 


tions the most unfavorable to spiritual growth. We 
cannot recognize any authority, however assumed, for 
ecclesiastical judgment and censure except as provided 
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in our law, nor can we recognize the right of any other 
than those having official authority to demand an 
answer in case of alleged or suspected heretical teach- 
ing. Where the right of demand is otherwise assumed, 
the failure to make answer cannot with propriety be 
regarded or treated as an offense calling for censure, 
but must be construed and accepted as a justifiable de-. 
nial of the right of jurisdiction. In the Church, as in 
the State, the formulated law is at once the guarantee 
of immunity from unwarranted aspersion and extra- 
ee penalties, as it is also the surest deterrent of 
offense. 


Christian Psychology 


Evangelical Christianity must avail itself of what- 
ever helpful influence inheres in sane psychology, not 
leaving so potent an agent to religious charlatans and 
empirics. But wherever taught, whether in the pulpit 
or college class room, the manner of its treatment must 
be consistent with all the essentials of a distinctly 
Christian faith. It must be acknowledged that our 
comparative failure to give to this science its proper 
place has opened the way for heretical beliefs in which 
the normal has been sacrificed for the abnormal. Too 
often this source of possible strength has for commer- 
cial ends been made to yield only a polluted stream of 
sensuous suggestion. Operating under another name, 
it has clothed the imaginary in the borrowed garments 
of reality while ascribing to the phenomena of con- 
sciousness the quality of unreality. It has deified the 
human but denied to the divine even the fact of per- 
sonality and has substituted for the balanced gospel of 
our Lord a system in which the chief attraction would 
seem to be that nebulous expanse of suggestion which 
allows to individual fancy unrestricted range. 


Personal Pastoral Counsel 


We must agree that in every church some provision 
should be made for the quiet and undisturbed approach 
of anxious souls to one who, as a well-instructed be- 
liever and disciple, is qualified by patience and sympa- 
thy to encourage the trusting and also to lift up the 
fallen and bring back into the way those who have 
wandered from the path; who shall so meet all who 
come that they may go away cheered in the conscious- 
ness of Christ’s nearness, strengthened by the comfort- 
able communion of the Holy Spirit. The idea is as old 
as Methodism itself, for it was the outstanding feature 
of the class meeting of former days. Into the crowded 
hours of these modern days it may be that the old in- 
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stitution cannot be brought back, but the need of such 7 


pastoral contact and counsel is as great as ever it was, 
and it must be met in one or another way. Whatever 
value may attach to other phases-of social religious 
life, we cannot too insistently urge upon the local 
church the duty of holding to its services of prayer and 
testimony. There is a cultural value -and a spiritual 
dynamic attaching to such services which do not belong 
to a mid-week lecture, if the feature of congregational 
partieipation be omitted. 


The Sacraments 


An emphasis not generally: voiced must be given to 
the observance of the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. It is needful that they have their 
rightful place in the service of the Church, with such 
adequacy of explanation, with such reverence in ad- 
ministration as shall not only serve to enrich the for- 
mal worship but really make of them means of grace. 
It is incumbent upon us, not in the spirit of contro- 
versy but of illumination, to declare that in every as- 
piration and approach of honest faith, but in the sac- 


raments especially, we do believe in the real though ~ 


not the corporeal presence of that Master whose solemn 
words we honor as we thus remember Him, a presence 
not dependent upon the mind and will of any celebrant, 
but conditioned upon the appropriating faith of the in- 
dividual worshiper. 


Order of Service 


Recognizing the differences of setting and taste 
represented in the local church, certain latitude must 
be allowed in the character and conduct of service. In 
same places the order followed will be that of utmost 
simplicity; in other churches a more formal service 
will be appropriate. A degree of liberty with respect 
to the form of service will be recognized as inherent in 
the genius of Methodism, but it must also be recognized 
that total disregard of ritual and order tends to irrev- 
erence. We must guard against that perversion of 
liberty which makes of God’s house a common meeting 
place and takes from formal service the suggestion of 
sacredness and the spirit of reverence. Upon the other 
hand we must guard against that soulless formality 
which exalts ritual at the expense of life. We would 
urge that in every church, for the morning service at 
least, in addition to the singing from our hymnal; 
prayer; the Scripture lesson by the pastor and the ser- 
mon, there be the confession of our common faith in 
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the use of the Apostles’ Creed; the responsive Scripture 
reading from our Psalter, which, however, should be 
revised, and to which should be added selections from 
the Old and New Testaments, thus providing alterna- 
tive readings; and in every morning service certainly 
the Doxology and the Gloria should be sung. 


Evangelism 

The Church will have its place in many lands and 
the sermon will be in many languages, but everywhere 
the aim will be that of evangelical adaptation and pro- 
motion. For the realizing of that aim it will be well 
to employ every method available. The plan of visi- 
tation evangelism or of mass evangelism, where con- 
ditions are favorable, will be adopted but ever with 
the rejection of those glaringly spectacular features 
which are much more effective in advertisement of 
the evangelist than in the exaltation of Christ. We 
must avail ourselves of all our contacts in the promo- 
tion of the work, making definite use of all the Church 
festivals, magnifying the suggestive value of Decision 
Day, joining the multitudes of our fellow Christians 
in the intensive observance of the Lenten season lead- 
ing to Passion Week and the great festival of the Res- 
urrection, insisting also upon the reverent observance 
of the Pentecostal season which, in historical sig- 
nificance and spiritual suggestion, must have place 
with our Lord’s advent and passion. The General 
Conference would give the most emphatic encourage- 
ment possible to such a celebration of Pentecost, if 
upon the closing Sunday of the session—assuming that 
we shall continue through the month—we should our- 
selves make the personality and office of the Holy 
Spirit the subject of our thought, and the object of our 
prayer, urging that our churches throughout the world 
so far as possible join with us in this celebration. We 
recommend that this be formally approved. 

We are reminded, also, that the nineteen hundredth 
anniversary of the historic festival of Pentecost will 
be observed in the year 1930. We are convinced that 
an adequate preparation for the observance of this 
historic event on the part of world wide Methodism 
would tend to summon our membership to share in 
the unused resources of Pentecost. We, therefore, 
recommend that the Bishops, together with the depart- 
ments of evangelism of the constituted agencies of the 
Church, be instructed to suggest to an expectant Meth- 
odism such a spiritual procedure as will culminate in 
Pentecost, 1930. 


The place of importance given by the Bishops to 
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evangelism has been made clear by their formal state- 


ment urging the wholehearted co-operation of min- 
isters and laymen in this, the chief business of the 
Church. That appeal, with its promise of support by 
every member of the Board, must not be regarded as an 
idle word. It has been followed up by great group 
meetings of remarkable interest and power. Our 
hearts were in the message as they are now in its 
reaffirmation. May our Church never outgrow the 
passion of Wesley and Asbury, nor be led by our phi- 
losophy or program to accept any merely intellectual 
readjustment as a substitute for conversion. Today 
as yesterday the aim of Methodism is and must be that 
of our Master, that the world shall be saved. We 
cannot really as a Church outlive that passion, for 
if it should cease, Methodism would be dead. 


In this memorial year we might well revive our 
recollection of John Bunyan and his immortal classic. 
If we sit at the feet of this saint and sage we shall 
learn that every chord of emotion must be touched, 
every force of will called into play, every power of 
judgment, faith and love be evoked. The Pilgrim of 
the twentieth century who reaches the Celestial City 
must master the same difficulties and subdue the same 
enemies as did the Pilgrim of the seventeenth century. 
Likewise he has need of the same encouragement, the 
same vision, the same mighty Deliverer. There can 
be no spiritual appeal comparable with that which is 
based upon personal Christian experience, and the pub- 
licity that shall mean most to Church and world will 
be that of the transformed life, the radiant face. 


The Laity 


We have spoken of pastoral leadership and condi- 
tions that make for its success. It is obvious that 
whatever affects the morale of the ministry is a factor 
in this equation. But if the pastor be the director of 
the local church, the laity constitutes its body and 
strength. The laymen are the counselors and co- 
workers in all the activities of the Church. Their 
breadth of vision, their response to great impulses, 
their support of programs proposed to them or 
wrought out by them will measure the success of that 
local church in the spiritualities as well as the tem- 
poralities. We might apply to these two elements, 
the ministerial and lay, the words, “useless each with- 
out the other.” We are speaking only of the human 
agencies to be sure. In this address we would formally 
recognize the magnificent work of our lay members, 
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who in innumerable fields, without even the reward of 

a bit of ribbon or the honor of a citation, have carried 

a to the praise of God and the extension of the King- 
om. 


The Laity and the Annual Conference 


We believe the relation of our laity to the Annual 
Conference bears strongly upon the question of what 
the local church may ask of the General Conference. 
As to the Quarterly Conference, immediately authori- 
tative in so large degree in the control of the local 
church, the rights of the laity have never been ques- 
tioned. In respect to the General Conference, the 
governing Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the way of discussion was often storm swept, 
but the principle was formally approved in 1872; in 
1896 numerical equality was reached, and in 1908 
women were given membership in the Conference, so 
that in the eyes of our law, so far as this Conference 
is concerned, there is no longer male or female. But 
as to the place of the laity in the Annual Conference, 
the decision has not been reached. The Annual Con- 
ference is not primarily a legislative body in any 
proper and technical sense, but it is a body for con- 
sultation and action upon many important subjects 
affecting the welfare of the local church, and it is the 
only body which deals with some of those important 
matters in which the laity as well as the ministry must 
be vitally concerned. With some the admission of lay- 
men to the Annual Conference has been deemed illegal. 
Of course, Disciplinary procedure can relieve that 
illegality. But it has been objected that even though 
it be lawful, it is not expedient. So long as “lawful” 
means only permissible, expediency may well deter- 
mine action, but when to permissibility is added the 
element of justice, then expediency must yield to right. 

A century ago by the calendar the agitation of this 
question was largely influential in the separation of 
those who formed the Methodist Protestant Church. 
It is the judgment of your brethren that, in the matter 
of the laymen in the Annual Conference, the present 
might well be the appropriate time to face and master 
whatever difficulties appear. Of necessity there will 
be certain rights reserved, as, for instance, action in 
judicial procedure, but with the reservations which 
will suggest themselves, the participation of our lay- 
men would in our opinion be of value. In some of the 
matters brought to the Annual Conference there might 
be given the right of voice without vote, and in other 
matters the full right of voice and vote. It would un- 
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doubtedly strengthen the sympathy of the laity for . 
the ministry if the opportunity of expressing judg- 
ment were allowed the laity in the reception and or- 
dination of preachers, for this vitally affects the life 
of the local church, and the support of the laity must 
be a large factor in the problem of maintenance. In- 
deed, in all the questions considered by the Annual 
Conference, the advantage of lay participation must be 
conceded. The justification of such extension of lay 
function will, however, be conditioned upon the char- 
acter of the men selected for such service and largely 
upon their continuance in it, so that there shall be 
such acquaintance with the task and such familiarity 
with method ‘as shall secure effectiveness. The tem- 
peramental qualifications for team work, we may 
safely assume, will not be overlooked. 


Stewardship 

All of our Church activities, with moral or spiritual 
objective, accentuate the importance of Stewardship 
not as an academic theory but as a vital factor in the 
whole round of duty and privilege. The fixing of a 
standard in the dedication of substance is not the 
chief thesis of Stewardship, though for definiteness 
the tithe is accepted by increasing multitudes as a 
reasonable minimum of obligation. This, however, is 
but the material symbol of that devotion which utterly 
and gladly yields to God self and all it holds. As the 
waters of the sea at the incoming of the tide find and 
fill the broad stretches of gulf and bay, and also the 
waiting vacancies half hidden by sedge and reed, so 
comes in God’s claim, from the imperious command of 
which no power of brain or heart, no bit of strength 
or wealth can find itself exempt. To that claim the 
only worthy response is the utter devotement of sub- 
stance, of service, of life itself. It is evident that some 
form of organized Stewardship is essential if really 
worth-while results are to be secured. We, therefore, 
express the hope that the General Conference may 
discover a plan for the crystalization of the conviction 
of our people on this vital question. 


Changes in the World Parish 

The world parish has undergone radical changes 
during the last quadrennium. In South America and 
Mexico, notably in the latter country, such changes 
have taken place. In Mexico the government has 
adopted measures to prevent the interference of the 
Church in matters political. Our own constituency 
has accepted the situation in good faith, and on the 
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whole the result has been to the strengthening of our 
work. In India the nationalistic movement has gone 
forward with occasional change of direction and meth- 
od, but in China the most radical and revolutionary 
movements have taken place, industrial, social and re- 
ligious, developing conditions of increasing and be- 
wildering confusion. It is in these countries, espe- 
cially, as it was in this country at the beginning of our 
revolution, the ideals of the Oriental peoples have new 
proportions. Progress must in all these lands be ulti- 
mately by indigenous agencies, and its direction will 
be by native leaders. In view of this, our legislation 
should contemplate this finality and make easier the 
way to its realization. 


Episcopal Administration in Central Conference 
Territories 


One item in the progressive adaptation of our meth- 
ods to a work now carried on in many countries in- 
volves a new consideration of our system of episcopal 
administration. The advance of our Church overseas 
in numbers, in educational training, in experience of 
Church life, and in power of spiritual leadership, has 
resulted in a strength and a growing self-realization 
which have been the goal of our efforts and in which 
we heartily rejoice. But these very conditions call 
for some modification in our present plan of super- 
vision. In some major sections of our work outside 
of the United States of America no change is desired 
in the existing order of administration by General 
Superintendents elected and assigned to their fields 
by the General Conference. But in other Central 
Conference territories there is a clear and reasonable 
demand that the task of episcopal administration shall 
be shared by nationals or others already resident on 
those fields, and that the national church, through its 
Central Conference, shall participate more weightily 
in the choice of its own leaders. So far from breaking 
connection with the Church at large, such a plan, we 
believe, will strengthen the ties of affection and 
loyalty which unite the sections of our Church in 
distant lands. While differing in detail, the memorials 
which come from several Central Conferences are alike 
in asking for continued inclusion in the organic life of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, coupled with larger 
local autonomy. In particular, they request that the 
power may be granted them, by such constitutional 
process as shall be found necessary and appropriate, to 
choose for themselves such national or regional Bishops 
as they may need in addition to the General Superin- 
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tendents assigned to them by the General Conference. 


These new national aspirations command our warmest 
sympathy. We believe the time has come for action, 
and we recommend to the General Conference the 
careful and cordial consideration of the wisest way 
by which these aspirations may be met and satisfied. 


World Policy 


Whatever action may be taken by the General Con- 
ference on the matter of episcopal supervision over- 
seas will touch, however, only one aspect of a compiex 
problem. What shall be the whole policy of our Church 
in lands outside of the United States,—as to the form 
of its organization, the powers committed to it, its 
organic relation to the rest of the Church, and its re- 
lation to other evangelical bodies and to movements 
for the formation of union national Churches? Upon 
the answer to these and similar queries much will de- 
pend. It is undoubtedly wiser to steer than to drift, 
but we cannot steer with confidence until the course 
has been charted. It may well be, as we face some 
changes and many problems brought before us by 
rapidly shifting circumstances, that the time has come 
for such a comprehensive and thorough study of this 
whole matter as might be made by a special Commis- 
sion so chosen as to be representative of all the major 
fields in which we are at work. In this connection we 
call attention to the memorial on this subject from the 
Eastern Asia Central Conference, and invite the 
thoughtful attention of the General Conference to this 
far-reaching question. 


II. What the Local Church Owes to General Methodism 


But what does the local church owe to world-wide 
Methodism? For this local church, in whatever land 
it has its place, must never think of itself as a church 
apart. It must be constantly emphasized that the 
world is our parish, and the local church should not 
regard community boundaries as limiting the range of 
its interest and sympathy. If in any given place there 
are more churches than can be properly maintained, it 
is far better to leave the spiritual care of the neigh- 
borhood to some one of the other churches having the 
world-vision than to merge the various groups into an 
organization lacking the stimulation of the world out- 
look and contact. Such outlook and contact are essen- 
tial to normal church life, and no financial saving can 
compensate for their absence. The Church which is 


to save itself must take its rightful part in saving the . 


world. The local church must not become the creature 
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of an aggressive individualism or of a narrow parochi- 
alism. It owes to the general Church respect for its 
authority and support of its policies and programs. 
It should strengthen our appreciation of our own 
agencies to note that some of our Boards—in particular 
those of Missions, of Education, of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconesses, of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals—have had for their management in the 
last years the practical endorsement of most munifi- 
cent gifts not only from our own constituency but 
from Christian men and women outside our com- 
munion. 


Solidarity and Co-operation 


It is possible, of course, unduly to magnify the im- 
portance of solidarity, and it may be necessary some- 
times to discourage the idolatry which sacrifices to the 
net and burns incense to the drag, but there is a reas- 
onable attitude of mind which, having deliberately cast 
in its lot with the denomination, steadfastly resists the 
impulse to belittle the connectional appeal or embar- 
rass its presentation. 


The local church which honors itself will also honor 
this general Church whose name it bears. The elec- 
tion of the officers of the general Church and the 
formulation of the Discipline which they are directed 
to administer are determined by the representatives 
of the local church. The right of insistence that these 
officers shall be obedient to the orders of the Church 
has its correlative in the insistence that brotherly 
support be given to those chosen by their comrades 
for such administrative office who, after all, are men 
of like passions with their electors, and who are doubt- 
less ready to confess that whatever treasure they may 
have, they hold in earthen vessels. In such case the 
obligation of consideration and helpfulness is inescap- 
able, and in things ecclesiastical, as in things physical, 
the law of action and reaction inevitably holds. 


The local church must share in the denominational 
philanthropies in a way that shall fairly express 
ability, intellectual, spiritual, financial, contributing 
for the care of childhood and the aged. As Christ long 
time ago took up the little child into His arms of love, 
so He means that His Church shall care for those de- 
prived of parental care. As He from the cross, called 
to His best loved disciple, “Behold thy mother,” so He 
calls His Church now to emulate the apostolic tender- 
ness in its care of the aged. As he turned aside to an- 
swer the call of the blind, the ill, the distraught, so it 
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befits His followers worthily to meet their responsi- 
bility in ministry to the weak and suffering. 


The Local Church and: Missions 


During the quadrennium our people have laid upon 
the altar of God unprecedented offerings, but the bal- 
ance as to objective has not been preserved. It is in 
the distinctive work of foreign missions that our lack 
is most painfully: noticeable. For the previous quad- 
rennium, for example, the receipts of the Board of 
Foreign Missions amounted to $22,353,504; for the 
quadrennium just closed the sum was $14,292,496, or 
a deficit of thirty-six per cent. The amount given in- 
cludes the preferential for the Board’s debt. 


We have grown accustomed to the mechanics of 
benevolence and sometimes in the intricacies of method 
the straight road from giver to the recipient intended 
has appeared to be in effect blocked so that a gift 
generously devised has not really helped the special 
cause for which it was offered, not because of any in- 
tentional diversion, but simply because of the tortuous 
lines of involved transmission. We need to bring in 
by some sort of spiritual endeavor an application of 
television so that a face shall be seen rather than the 
intermediary organization, and we must have, not the 
mechanics of a system, but the emotion of a heart. 
The work and success of our women’s great missionary 
societies must not be lost upon us. Their method is 
illustrative of personality, and if we may so say, of 
objective visibility. More than once the mind of the 
Church has been confused and liberality discouraged 
because of conflicting statements of need and general 
policy upon the part of those charged with the conduct 
of our benevolences. It is apparent that such con- 
trariety of utterance must be avoided in the interest 
of the causes represented, and also with distinct intent 
to eliminate every needless embarrassment in the work 
of the local church. 

Somehow the face of the man of Macedonia has lost 
the sharpness of outline, and the neglected man, once 
brought clearly to notice, has again disappeared. For 
him the forgetfulness that follows acquaintance is 
more perilous than the ignorance which preceded his 
introduction. In some of the fields the privations of 
our heroic missionaries and the loss of confidence upon 
the part of the nationals are such as it is impossible to 
portray. Whatever be the lines of administration as 
you shall determine them, the conservation of past 
successes and the improvement of present opportunity 
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demand a consecration of substance far, far beyond 
that of the last quadrennium. One of the greatest of 
America’s statesmen began his march toward service 
of the world when he took upon his heart the burden 
of the forgotten man. We must find, if we can, how 
it has come to pass that so many have forgotten, or 
have seemed to forget the faces that Bashford saw 
and loved, the faces that William Taylor and William 
Butler looked upon until the lines of those faces were 
graven on mind and heart. As a Conference we must 
pray God that no temple calling us to worship, no 
structure waiting for erection, no enterprise, however 
Christlike in its appeal, shall cause us to pass by on 
the other side, when China lies wounded in the road 
of the ages, or when Europe or India, or Japan, or 
Korea, or South America, or Africa, or Mexico or the 
Philippine Islands cries to us for help. God has en- 
trusted the collective churches with vast wealth. It is 
for you to probe and plan, to pray, to co-ordinate, so 
to quicken and inspire that in the whole world there 
shall be no forgotten race, no forgotten group, no for- 
gotten soul, whether in this or another land, whether 
speaking ours or another tongue. 


In response to a demand for consolidation and a 
unified management, our law has provided for a cen- 
tral organization which makes its appeal in behalf of 
World Service. Without question, this general plan 
has made for indefiniteness so that, even though a 
strong Commission has sought faithfully to carry for- 
ward the work, there has been lacking the more spe- 
cific challenge necessary for the awakening of interest 
and the stimulating of giving. Utter freedom of so- 
licitation would doubtless flood our Church with 
wearying appeals, while utter indefiniteness would - 
make for decreasing response. It is, therefore, the 
conviction of the Bishops that the most careful thought 
should be given to the devising of a plan that will 
allow the largest possible freedom of designating gifts, 
whether by individuals or churches, consistent with 
the protection of our benevolent system as a whole. 
We believe, as well, that the benevolent organizations 
should be so changed as to make separate Boards more 
responsible for the educating of our people with ref- 
erence to their particular work, and for inspiring the 
people to larger generosity. 


We must make it convincingly clear to the people 
among whom we labor that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is in no sense an agent of any government. 
Where we labor we are present not as propagandists 
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of civilization of any type but as the friends of men 


and the proclaimers of the good news of God. Cer- 
tainly no man should be there whose mind holds to 
Kipling’s idea of “the lesser breeds without the law.” 
Weare to distinguish sharply betwen the promulgation 
of a gospel which is not ours but Christ’s, and the 
propaganda of a civilization which is.not Christ’s but 
ours. The attitude assumed and held by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in every land must be non-political 
but can never be non-ethical. If in any land the pub- 
lication of the gospel with its inescapable ethical teach- 
ing involves us in irreconcilable differences with the 
ruling powers, the only course open to us would be that 
of retiring from the field, transferring what we have 
to national groups with such subsidies as may be 
required. 


It has been said, “When once a nation begins to 
think, it is impossible to stop it.” The nations of the 
South, but especially those of the East, have begun to 
think new thoughts and we must, in our ministry to 
them, understand and respect their ideals. If ever 
there has been mingled with the redemptive passion 
for China and India, the desire for ecclesiastical glory 
or zeal for Western civilization, however ideally pre- 
sented, the day for it has gone. We shall be solicitous, 
not concerning the externalities of church life, nor can 
we dictate in any imperialistic way the terms of con- 
fession or the forms of worship. If only we can help 
men in spiritual need to see Christ, if only we can 
help to make plain to them who He is and how He 
loves, we can well afford to agree that the further 
understanding and practice may be in the fashion of 

the East rather than of the West. 


III. What World-Wide Methodism Asks of the World 


What world-wide Methodism would ask of the world 
is only this: credit for honest intention, accuracy in 
reporting us, and the opportunity to serve. It has 
sometimes been charged that we are a political Church. 
It would doubtless be well if, when those of our mem- 
bership, lay or ministerial, discuss questions of public 
policy, they would make it plain that they speak for 
themselves and not as representatives of the Church 
unless especially commissioned to do so. But the char- 
acterization of any Church as political is not to be jus- 
tified on the ground that it is interested in the civic 
affairs of state, nation or world, or on the ground that 
being thus interested, it makes known the positions to 
which it is committed. The term in any unfavorable 
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sense is applicable only when it can be shown that 
effort, whether by open pronouncement or secret in- 
trigue or endeavor, contemplates some special advan- 
tage in the way of strength or prestige or immunity 
of the Church concerned. We are clearly within our 
rights in appealing for that fairness of treatment 
which every group, religious, political, social, indus- 
trial, financial, may reasonably expect, a claim which 
is generally recognized and respected by the journal- 
ism of the day. 


IV. What World-Wide Methodism Owes to the World 


But what world-wide Methodism owes to the world 
cannot be stated so briefly. It owes not.only the obli- 
gation of humane and generous intent but the effectual 
demonstration of this intent. Jesus Christ was not 
only Master, Saviour, Lord, but in the broadest and 
most vital sense He was Brother, and by His brother- 
hood all depths were fathomed, all heights scaled, all 
reaches encompassed. There can be nothing human 
which can be of indifference to the Master or to His 
Church. Methodism owes to the world intelligent in- 
terest in all the problems humanity is seeking to solve. 


The World’s Childhood and Youth 


Methodism must be concerned with childhoad every- 
where, not only our own children but the childhood of 
the world, concerned that every unit in the great mul- 
titude shall have a child’s fair chance. It would mean, 
if accurately analyzed, that the child should, in so far 
as may be, have a fair and kindly world in which to 
live, that he shall escape the wiles of cupidity and 
exploitation, be delivered from the factual slavery of 
mills and fields, whether in the old lands or the new. 
In those early years, when brain and muscle must have 
their chance for development, all the voices of the phy- 
sical world, through which God speaks to men, declare 
that the playground with its pleasurable varieties of 
exercise must have right of way over the treadmill 
grind of compulsory toil. A child has the inherent 
right to know something of the world in which he 
lives. He will early enough see the seamy side of 
things and have that view of life which inevitably 
leads either to the hazard of the willful or the bondage 
of the fearful. Well for him if he can feel God’s winds 
blowing across the years, can catch the sunshine of 
God’s favor, and be helped in weaving into the web of 
life some of the warmer, brighter colors. You may not 
understand the language of the child’s lips, but you do 
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know the language of his heart, for human hearts have 


a common speech, a common cry. 


And this child, if he survives the chill and hunger 
of unfriended years, if he escapes the thrall of circum- 
stances which shuts out the vision and holds him in 
from liberty and down to the dust, if he gets by the 
perils of the earliest days, too often enters that cheer- 
less world of religious illiterates, of which group there 
are in America alone, according to one authority, 13,- 
000,000 and, according to another, 27,000,000. We 
must follow them. They are without God so far as 
faith and obedience go, without religion, Jewish or 
Christian, Roman Catholic or Protestant. If that be 
true of the United States of America, what is the 
spiritual destitution of the world’s childhood? The 
attitude of world-wide Methodism is that which rec- 
ognizes the immense advance of any soul which has 
been lifted out of the depths of a godless world and has 
come to a conscious and worshipful attitude toward 
God, the Father, and toward Jesus Christ His only 
Son our Lord, even though the vision of the Incarnate 
God be dim and shadowy. Methodism owes to this 
child, this youth, this soul of whatever age or place of 
circumstance, its unaffected concern, its real sym- 
pathy, praying that upon its darkness, and if so may 
be, through our help, heaven shall say, “Let there be 
light.” With such a life before us, the attitude toward 
every movement in the interest of childhood, youth or 
adult which expresses genuine interest in constructive 
endeavor may well have our encouragement even if it 
does not answer all the test we would apply to our own 
agencies. 


We are and must be profoundly interested in every 
phase of real educational work under whatever aus- 
pices conducted. We are, however, particularly com- 
mitted to our public school system, and are concerned 
that the provisions made for the children and youth 
shall everywhere be adequate. We are convinced also 


that morality should be taught in these schools and: 


that the Bible should be read not with theological in- 
tent but to give evidence of our respect for religion 
and to lay a foundation for morality in teaching the 
being, the presence, the kindness of God. In such 
organizations as the Boy Scouts, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, we should be substantially represented, 
for in a fine way they interpret human interest, in- 
telligent and Christlike. And we must accept respon- 
sibility for our rightful share in the promotion of all 
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the general philanthropies which express unselfish 
impulse in helpful ministry. 


The Industrial Problem 


We are concerned in the industrial problem in its 
every aspect, and in safeguarding to the very limit 
those who are engaged in extra-hazardous labor, that 
wherever practicable the element of danger be elim- 
inated or relieved. But we are concerned also that 
whatever the character of the toil there shall be a liv- 
able wage alike to men and women, capable not merely 
of prolonging existence but of supporting life, insist- 
ing always that life shall have for others such content 
as we demand for ourselves. It does not satisfy the 
requirement if there be given to the toiler today only 
so much as shall enable him to resume his toil to- 
morrow. 


The dead level of a purely communistic theory does 
not appear either practicable or desirable, but certain 
things are demanded; provision for bodily comfort, for 
intellectual stimulation and satisfaction, for social con- 
tact under conditions altogether freed from humiliat- 
ing suggestion; a share in the common amusements 
and pleasures of life; the promotion of that comfort- 
able sense of self-respect which must be one of the 
constant if mutual regard is to survive in the world 
of give and take; and a reasonable provision for the 
days of illness and old age. In our social scheme we 
must give distinct recognition to these as basic ele- 
ments of our industrial creed. 


The problem of unemployment is one of the most 
serious that faces us, and one of the most involved. 
The disturbance of political order, the lack of confi- 
dence in the stability of values, overproduction of mill 
or factory, the occurrence of flood, or earthquake, all 
these have an immediate influence in crowding the 
ranks of the unemployed. It is an aspect of indus- 
trialism which demands patient and expert study, and 


no remedy can be extemporized, but in a measure quite 


beyond our accustomed consciousness, we share the 
responsibility for seeking a solution. 


Here as elsewhere, we would lend all the force of 
our influence to the method of the council table, per- 
sistently opposing every method which appeals to force 
rather than to reason in the settlement of vexed ques- 
tions. We do not recognize any inherent virtue in 
poverty nor any inherent vice in wealth. Moral cour- 
age has its finest expression when it stands for calm 
discussion and fair adjustment, urging upon others 
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and accepting for self the personal and practical im- 
plications of a balanced social creed. It may be too 
much to expect such discretion from the professional 
doctrinaire, but less than this cannot satisfy the de- 
mands we make upon ourselves. Our theory of indus- 
trialism does not require-a denial of the rights of 
private ownership. 


The Church, however, in its utterance and action, 
must make clear its Christian attitude toward wealth 
as to its acquisition and disbursement. No righteous- 
ness of acquisition, however exalted, can excuse gross 
selfishness or extravagant display in its use, or justify 
that penurious.mind which interprets mere possession 
as the end of accumulation and leaves to chance the 
scattering of fortune too tightly held by the toiler until 
his grasp has been loosened by death. And no gener- 
osity, however broad and discriminating, can atone for 
the unethical acquisition. The word of Zaccheus, ut- 
tered long time ago, might be accepted as a model of 
utterance for one whose gains have been by methods 
which cannot be defended in the presence of the Mas- 
ter. Standing before the Prophet of Galilee, Zaccheus 
published his purpose to give, and his purpose to re- 
pay, so making clear that to his quickened conscience, 
bestowment to the poor and restitution to those who 
have been wronged belong together. The Church must 
make convincingly clear that mercy and justice in 
human conduct can never appear in their rightful 
beauty and strength except as they stand side by side. 


We believe in the rights of labor, individual and col- 
lective. We affirm our belief also in the right of the 
laborer to determine for himself his relation to the 
labor union, for to us there is equal aversion to 
tyranny, whether it be of organized capital or organ- 
ized labor. We cannot hope to bring either of the 
groups immediately interested to any reasonable dis- 
passionate view of these matters unless and until we 
have rid ourselves of those prejudices which prevent 
judicial poise and make of would be counselors only 
partisan and passionate advocates. Not infrequently 
the Church is blamed because the reign of love and 
good will is so long in coming. It must be ever borne 
in mind that the Church has given to the world those 
very ideals of justice and the square deal which are 
the criteria by which the theories of trade and the 
attitudes of men are judged. 


We note with high approval a tendency in industrial 
management to cultivate relationships which are in 
harmony with the ideal of Christian brotherhood. The 
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old notion of master and servant is passing out of our 
thinking and is being replaced by the practice of com- 
radeship. Increasing effort is made to induce those 
who labor to fit themselves for intelligent co-operation 
in the conduct of business enterprises. These move- 
ments have long had our commendation and support. 
We believe that those who invest their lives in pro- 
ductive endeavors should share in full proportion to 
the contribution which they make both in the profits 
and in the conduct of industrial foundations. 


The Great Moralities—The Lord’s Day 


Methodism owes to the world its zeal in behalf of the 
great moralities. A decent respect for the sanctity of 
the Lord’s Day is manifestly an objective to which we 
are committed. Its observance is inseparably related 
tc the maintenance of religion. We may well address 
ourselves most vigorously to a defense of the day 
against the rampant commercialism of the times, keep- 
ing constantly in mind the words of Jesus as of pri- 
mal importance, “The Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath.” It is in the human rather 
than in the religious aspects of the case that we shall 
have our greatest. power of general appeal. And for 
this very reason the Church cannot sanction in the in- 
terest of Sunday amusement such disregard of the dec- 
alogue as will inevitably tend to the further secular- 
izing of the Lord’s Day, when so many influences are 
at work to break down every safeguard of its sanctity. 


Debasing Literature—The Stage—Dress 


There must be concern for the morals of the com- 
munity as affected by the perverted and poisonous 
character of so many of the theaters and of so much 
of current literature whether belonging to the class of 
the tabloid daily or the magazines in which, under the 
name of art, shameless vice insults every sense of de- 
cency. Cupidity and sensuality, unite in their caricature 
_ of all that is womanly and manly for the defilement 
of all that is manly and womanly. It is needful that de- 
votion to fashion be subdued by concern for morals. 
Remembering the essential imperfections of our be- 
havior and standards, we appeal to those within and 
without our communion to give themselves to earnest 
endeavor so that in the interest not of taste merely but 
of life there be set a limit beyond which suggestive art, 
under whatever name, shall not be suffered to pass. 
And we register the conviction that propriety demands 
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in many things not only resistance of forward tenden- 
cies but the adoption of far less obtrusive customs than 
at present prevail. There is a perfectly normal desire 
for recreation and entertainment. This may, in part, 
be met by insisting that the drama be purged of what 
is offensive and that what. is wholesome be openly 
sanctioned, for our protest against the unclean has its 
logical sequel in our approval of the clean. The world 
will read, and the surest remedy for the evil of debas- 
ing literature is the spread of literature, sane and ele- 
vating. Let us maintain the highest level of our own 
publications and stimulate their widest possible circu- 
lation. 


Divorce 


Whatever weakens respect for the parental relation 
threatens the foundation of the home, and the recog- 
nized sacredness of that home is one of the corner 
stones in the structure of civilization. That of which 
we have been speaking directly bears upon this fact. 
But with all the extravagant misinterpretations of the 
stage and the influence of neurotic literature, there is 
nothing quite so inimical to home life as the tragedy 
of the divorce courts and the easy dissolution of the 
marriage bonds. In the United States the divorces 
granted in a year are equal to one-seventh of the mar- 
riages solemnized, and in some of the single States the 
proportion of divorces is much higher. In many in- 
stances such weight is given to the so-called incompati- 
bilities and the sequel to divorce is such speedy remar- 
riage that the whole transaction has upon the com- 
munity the demoralizing effect of authorized marital 
exchange. 


It is to be deplored that during recent years there 
has been a very flood of suggestion looking toward 
easier and more convenient methods of divorce, involv- 
ing such prenuptial agreements as appear to anticipate 
the dissolution of the relationship. That seems to be 
the thought in the so-called companionate and trial 
marriage. It may be an honest effort to relieve the . 
tragedy of unlawful relationship, but it is an utterly 
mistaken policy which addresses itself to the problem 
of relief not by attempting the elevation of motive, but 
by lending to the status by legal pronouncement the 
transparent dress of alleged respectability. The effect 
of such suggestion, however, is to make matrimony too 
often a matter simply of sensual attraction, which no 
longer need be entered into “reverently, discreetly, 
and in the fear of God,” and the marriage relation 
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loses at once the blessing of the Church, the stamp of 
social convention, and the possible cumulative dignity 
attaching to years of devoted comradship. Those who 
assume to deal with the subject either as novelists, 
humanists or churchmen, must keep in mind the essen- 
tial gravity of the subject. 


We must insist upon respect for our own law upon 
this subject by our ministry and laity. So far as our 
standards go, we are with those who guard most jeal- 
ously the altars of the home. Our denominational 
attitude is that of opposition to divorce except upon 
scriptural grounds, and we cannot justify the remar- 
riage of even those who are the innocent parties in 
proceedings for divorce except where the action is 
based upon martial infidelity. The recognition of any 
other ground for divorce in our permissive provision 
for the “innocent party” at once opens the door to 
collusion and confusion. Mutual forbearance will, in 
many an unhappy home, resolve the discord and bring 
back the reign of love, and the church should give to 
such homes its sanest counsel, its tenderest care. The 
cost of maintaining unbroken home life probably will 
involve mutual forbearance and surrender of prerog- 
ative now and again, but the alternative is the blasting 
of the foundations, the crash of the walls. 


Prohibition 


World-wide Methodism is concerned in the morality 
of the world as it affects and is affected by the traffic 
in strong drink. Our prohibition creed, as stated in 
the book of Discipline, fairly expresses the position 
which the Church has taken upon the subject. With 
all our pronouncements, however, our record of 
achievement, our organizations, we are in an hour as 
critical as any to which we have ever come. The 
Highteenth Amendment has been written into.our Fed- 
eral Constitution, and there it will doubtless remain 
secured in perpetuity by the provisions of the organic 
law itself which demand for amendment by annulment, 
the identical processes required for amendment by 
adoption. We have learned by experience, however, 
that where customs of long standing are affected by 
law, constitutional or statutory, especially where there 
is involved the question of political power, commercial 
gain, or personal restraint, the written law is not 
automatically effective. There has been widespread 
opposition to this law. Some of those sworn to uphold 
the law have not only themselves despised and defied 
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it, but deliberately taught others to-do the same, so 
that in the eyes of the immature the law has been 
made to appear contemptible. At a time when many 
influences are conspiring to lower the standards of 
conduct, there has been a persistent effort to charge 
not upon the violation of the law, but upon the law 
itself, responsibility for corrupting the age. Some 
who have been most vigorous in their zeal for the law 
have shown themselves less tactful than ardent, so 
that the very methods pursued by them have need- 
lessly embittered and intensified opposition. 


There is assuredly demanded a campaign of educa- 
tion, sytematic and intensive, devoted to persuasion 
rather than contention, but we dare not condone any 
compromise with lawlessness. Whatever be the ex- 
penditure involved in the legal processes adopted, it 
is still true that administrative laxity is infinitely 
more costly than even the most extravagant method 
of law enforcement and that nothing could be devised 
so destructive of the nation’s rightful standards as 
the belief sometimes avowed that public morality is 
an iridescent dream. 


We cannot consent to the moral dismemberment of 
the Union by the virtual nullification of the Consti- 
tution through modification of statutory law. That 
method of dealing with the Federal Constitution, 
whether it relates to this or any other amendment, 
is inconsistent with the respect for that instrument 
which it demands and must have, if government of 
and by and for the people is really to survive. We 
must set ourselves persistently to resist every change 
of constitution or statute which looks toward releas- 
ing this traffic from any restraint which the present 
laws impose. To take the first formal step in the 
direction of lowered standards is equivalent to a con- 
fession that the soberness of the nation is either un- 
desirable or impossible. To approve and authorize 
the modification which the opponents of law and order 
seek, is to start upon that movement of moral descent 
which, gathering momentum, must inevitably find this 
nation at the bottom of the hill up which, through the 
long years, with patience and sacrifice, we have been 
steadily climbing. Our makers of public opinion, from 
whatever platform they speak, cannot consistently 
lend their influence to discredit the law and justify 
its violation; they must defend the majesty of the 
law and make its abuse abhorrent. To do otherwise 
is in effect to make individual preference the sole 
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criterion of civic obligation. We are most certain of 
permanent result when we insist. that all the facts be 
known; that conviction shall refuse consent to shilly- 
shally compromise. We must follow up our educa- 
tional program by calling to the polls upon every elec- 
tion day all our sons and daughters who have the 
franchise. For after all, the ballot, clean and un- 
afraid, is the best preventive thus far discovered for 
legislative anemia, judicial astigmatism and executive 
locomotor ataxia. 


The time has come for us to submit to the closest 
scrutiny our whole plan of action, and perhaps to 
substitute new methods for old. The argument for 
the retention of the old on the ground of past effi- 
ciency is not conclusive. So far as method goes we 
must be ready for reasonable change; so far as objec- 
tive is concerned we are unalterably fixed. Conscious 
of the rectitude of our intent, mindful of the forces 
against us, yet confident as to the resources available, 
human and divine, believing that the sobriety of the 
nation is the measure of its safety, we urge morality- 
loving men and women of whatever creed or party, 
in business and in social life, to make their attitude 
toward this evil convincingly clear. We call upon the 
youth of the world to give their brimming energy to 
this great crusade. We offer our plea for sympathy 
to those who have opposed us; we offer our pledge 
of sacrificial unity to those who labor with us; we 
offer our prayer for guidance and strength to the 
God above us, aS we solemnly commit ourselves once 
again to the struggle that the traffic in strong drink, 
whether legalized or outlawed, shall end. 


We recall with deepest gratitude the notable work 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
Anti-Saloon League and our own Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition and Public Morals kindred societies. 
The attacks made upon our own Board sufficiently in- 
dicate the effectiveness of its work. Probably there is 
at present no other educational factor more potent in 
the creation of wholesome public sentiment than the 
weekly publications from the presses of this Board. 


International and Inter-racial Goodwill 


World-wide Methodism owes to the world its utter- 
most strength in hastening the day of goodwill. Our 
relation to those of other lands has been embarrassed 
by such legislation as that of the “Japanese Exclusion 
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Act,” the effect of which has been felt not in one 
country alone, but in every land where the conditions 
seem to suggest the clash of color. The developments 
affect not only the American workers but the nationals 
associated with them. There is scarcely a little con- 
gregation in all the countries washed by the seven 
seas which does not present new aspects of difficulty 
in the missionary adventure which must and will con- 
tinue unless the mistakes of needless and offensive 
discrimination are corrected. If we are to meet the 
native of another land with any hope of leading him 
to Christ, we must not only dismiss forever all that 
is suggestive of the superiority complex but we must 
make it unmistakably plain to him that we have done 
so. 


We know that all the world is kept advised of what 
goes on in America, and cannot lend countenance to 
any movement which denies the full rights of citizen- 
ship to any class on the ground of race, religion, or 
previous condition. While the option of candidacy for 
office is inherent in the franchise, the claim to elec- 
tion must be proved to the individual voter and may- 
be limited not only by the authoritative interpretation 
of constitutional provisions but also as the implica- 
tions of such provisions may appear to affect the 
question of personal qualification. The attitude of 
Methodism in the homeland, as in every other land, 
must be that of Peter, who, to the kneeling man of 
the long ago, said, “Stand upon thy feet.” The nar- 
row intolerance, which in this country pursues its 
course of suspicion and intimidation, while by an utter 
perversion of speech claiming that its standards are 
both Christian and American, deserves the unmeas- 
ured condemnation of every Methodist Episcopalian. 
This violation of Christian ideals is an indignity of- 
fered to large numbers of our constituency at home 
and to multitudes also of fellow citizens outside our 
own communion, but for whose civil rights we stand, 
and it is an insult offered to whole nations abroad. 


We can hardly overstress the influence of our treat- 
ment of those who come from other lands upon the 
peoples from whom they come. Sensitive often, as 
we should certainly be, any lack of consideration which 
meets those of other lands at the doorway of the coun- 
try, or after they have entered in, any violation of 
the neighbor code is magnified in the telling and 
conversely, any indication of real kindness will have 
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its sequel in the opening of heart doors on the other 
side of the sea. 


; As illustrating the possibility of constructive effort 
in the correction of race prejudice, we would call at- 
tention to the remarkable work done by the Commis- 
sion of Inter-racial Co-operation in a field of unusually 
delicate relationships and perplexing problems. It is 
one of the movements which has called constantly for 
self-restraint and that faith which inspires broad- 
minded endeavor. We would formally acknowledge 
our obligation to those who have given themselves to 
the promotion of this work, and we should not only 
encourage the Commission to continue effort in its 
particular field, but also should accept its accomplish- 
ment as suggestive of what may be done and ought 
to be done in bringing other racial groups together. 
The General Conference has it in its power, by the 
promotion of such agencies, to strengthen in a signi- 
ficant measure the bonds of inter-racial goodwill. 


World Peace 


The recollection of the world war is almost ever 
before us. In 1917 we took our place upon the field 
believing that we were participating in a war which 
was to end war. Of the awfulness of that war it is 
not necessary to speak. Its horrors have been burned 
into the consciousness of the age. Even when we were 
together as a General Conference in Springfield four 
years ago, as we uttered our pronouncement against 
war, the most of us probably thought that, taking 
nature as it is, with experience ineffaceable and con- 
viction inescapable, humanity would not again resort 
to the savagery of the battlefield for the settlement 
of issues which in almost every case ultimately belong 
to the realm of reason and conscience. If any such 
belief was cherished, then we have been rudely dis- 
illusioned. More than one country has since then sent 
out the call to the colors. It is manifest that for war 
no remedy has been found because no substitute has 
been agreed upon. Say what we will, the passion for 
peace does not anywhere appear as a controlling na- 
tional impulse. The tragedy in China today, with her 
agony of body, her confusion of mind, her hatred of 
fellow-countrymen, her distrust of other peoples, must 
shake us from our lethargy, must make impossible 
the unworthy calm of the provincial mind. 


It is difficult to fix responsibility for past or pres- 
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ent wars, and even if we could untangle the cords of 
guilt, the men who fell in battle would not come back. 
It is more important that we fix responsibility for 
future wars should they ever come. More than one 
of the military leaders have declared that if war were 
to come again the Church would be to blame. How- 
ever intended, that word is at once an indictment of 
and a tribute to the Church. It is a solemn challenge 
which we dare not disregard. One of the keenest 
thinkers of the 18th century said, “War is the greatest 
of all crimes, and yet there is no aggressor who does 
not color his crime with the pretext of justice.” Let 
us see to it: that Methodism shall stand with unstained 
hands if war is suffered to reappear. It has been pre- 
dicted that, with the advances in chemistry, in avia- 
tion, in the power and control of electricity since 1918, 
the horrors of another world war would make the last 
war but as child’s play. Let us agree, however, that 
fear based upon that sort of prophecy will never bring 
in the reign of peace. Much has been accomplished in 
recent years but much must yet be done in changing 
the psychology of the world with reference to war. 
It has sometimes seemed to superficial minds that the 
propaganda of peace takes from the heroes of many 
a field the honor due them. The great truth too often 
forgotten is that the peace of the world is the great 
objective toward which every true prophet has pointed, 
for which unselfish toil has continually striven and 
toward which every hero loyal to conscience and God 
has consciously or unconsciously struggled. 


In pleading for world peace we are but hastening the 
age which every true hero from the beginning would 
have exulted in heralding. 


Upon two or three conditions the hope for a warless 
world must rest. There must be insistence upon the 
fact that war is not inevitable. There must be the 
process of education to the end that the heroic ideal 
and appeal shall be transferred from the bloodstained 
battlefield to those fields of bloodless conflict where 
every victory is to the abiding gain and joy of all. We 
are not far enough along to urge the discontinuance 
of our national military and naval schools, yet where 
we are in control, we should prevent, and where we 
are not we should discourage compulsory military train- 
ing in school and college, a course of action altogether 
consistent with any sane theory of patriotic obligation. 
There must be agreement that the cost of participa- 
tion in any war shall be shared by every group and 
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every individual, high or low, rich or poor. The dis- 
tribution of cost must be so adjusted that those who 
represent the dignity and unity of the nation in con- 
gress or parliament, or as presidents or kings, shall, 
by reason of office, be the first upon whom the tax 
is levied. Any theory of government which justifies 
the conscription of life must surely justify the con- 
scription of capital and labor, and if under any con- 
dition men are called to the discipline of the camp and 
the peril of the field, the nation must guard with flam- 
ing sword every gateway to wealth against the ap- 
proach of the profiteer. In case of war among the 
other nations, it should be provided that no gold 
stained with human blood be allowed to financier or 
manufacturer dwelling in the protected zone. The 
declaration of such a national attitude upon the part 
of any government would clothe neutrality with im- 
_ perial dignity and would stir other nations to imita- 
tion. 


But why should we be compelled to discuss the pen- 
alties for participation in future war or be fashioning 
for ourselves a sort of moral refuge against impend- 
ing storm? Have we not come to the place in human 
history when sheer barbarism can be mastered by 
civilization? Has the day not dawned, will it never 
dawn, when there shall be evoked by the soul of states- 
manship what never can be won by the sword of mili- 
tarism, the answer to the world’s quest for peace 
without victory—of peace, that is, without the sequel 
of the burning wrath which inevitably follows humili- 
ating defeat? It will never come so long as diplomacy 
concerns itself simply or chiefly with the great game of 
wits for national monetary advantage. 


Nations must think straight and their leaders avoid 
the odium of a double standard—one form for dis- 
play and one for use. It is not enough to set our 
wills against war, unless there be promoted a pact 
among the nations which will make generally applic- 
able such provisions as were with limited range agreed 
upon at Locarno. If we really take seriously the re- 
sponsibility of this nation in the matter of world peace, 
it is imperatively demanded that we exhaust every 
effort in bringing together the nations in mutual 
understanding and agreement, accepting eagerly and 
at once every hand outstretched to us as a pledge of 
peace, and persistently offering our hand as the symbol 
and guarantee of good will. We cordially commend 
the effort which the Secretary of State of the United 
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States is making to bind together ‘the nations to the 
end that war be outlawed. And we pray that these 
efforts may be crowned with such success as will make 
war an outlaw in the world. 


The complete disarmament of the nations must be 
synchronized, so that no one people shall be left-help- 
less in the presence of armed lawlessness. The coun- 
cilors in Geneva may have rejected the proposition 
of Soviet Russia for reasons conclusive to the Council, 
but finally upon some such plan the nations must 
unite. Plans for partial disarmament are futile if 
the elimination of one destructive agency leaves open 
the expedient. of multiplying other agents of destruc- 
tion, and we are but deceiving ourselves if our treaties 
simply result in changing the scene of battle from sea 
or land to the air. So subtle is the human mind, so 
elastic our most careful phrases, so powerful the forces . 
which the laboratories are discovering, or devising, 
that only one effective remedy for war appears, 
namely, the insistent belief in and promotion of inter- 
national friendship. 


We must discredit those policies which excite racial 
antipathies. We must bar the way toward provocative 
armament and antagonism, and our international 
trade relations must be regulated and adjusted with 
this in mind. We dare not preach peace and then 
stand idly by while the material for conflagrations 
is gathered or lighted. Nor should we demand or con- 
sent that any one government be allowed the place of 
dictator at the world’s council table. We do not be- 
lieve that for the United States of America it is wise 
or fair to stand apart from other nations until every 
difficulty is mastered and every feature of the pro- 
gram is perfected. 


We register our conviction that a World Court and 
a League of Nations in some approved form have a 
real place in any practical program for world peace. 
For the United States of America to refuse her whole- 
hearted participation in the world’s constructive pro- 
gram, seems to us utterly inconsistent with our pro- 
testation of friendliness to the other nations. It is an 
attitude the more unworthy if, as we claim, we are the 
richest and strongest among the nations. Likewise, 
it is the most perilous course possible to us, for it is 
conceivable that our failure to accept responsibility 
and meet the cost of participation, whatever it be, in 
the strengthening of world friendship, might have its 
sequel in another war in which, whether we now will 
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or will not, this nation should be involved. If such a 
day should ever come—which may God forbid—added 
to the cost of it, the eternally incurable agony of it, 
as long as men live the question would be asked why 
this nation, ere it was too late, came not to the help 
of the Lord; why, when the very stars of heaven 
seemed striving together for the peace of the world, 
we were unwilling to revise previous decisions, or 
broaden our policies, or decline expedients except as 
proposed by ourselves; why, while in theory we were 
concerned in the welfare of the other nations, we were 
in fact content to abide in our fields and cities, listen- 
a to the bleating of our flocks, the music of our fac- 
ories. 


We are not empowered upon this or any other similar 
issue, as a General Conference to make pledges for 
the ministry and membership of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Such a pledge upon our part would 
doubtless be regarded as an encroachment upon the 
rights of private conscience, but we are persuaded that 
the Chief Executives and governmental authorities of 
the nations represented here may confidently expect 
the sympathetic consideration and support of our con- 
stituency in every land for any policy that discour- 
ages racial antagonism, that corrects economic injus- 
tice or tends to the establishment or promotion: of 
friendship among the nations. 


As a group representing in a real way a world 
parish, whatever of light heaven has given us we 
dare not hide under a bushel. We deliberately set it 
on a candlestick that it may give light at any rate to 
all who are in our house. The importance of having 
the whole house illuminated, so far as it is within 
our power to have the light shine, would abundantly 
justify the General Conference in providing that every 
local church, through Quarterly Conference or congre- 
gational action every Sunday school, every seminary, 
college and university under our control be actively 
and substantially participant in the promotion of world 
peace. That would be in truth a call to the colors, a 
new and holy call, on which the God of peace would 
smile. 


Some months ago there was a brilliant ceremony in 
one of the stately historic halls of Paris. There, with 
a setting such as France knows so well how to stage, 
General Debeney pinned the cross of the Legion of 
Honor upon the breast of Corporal Sellier, who, on that 
last day of the World War, sounded on his bugle, the 
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command, “Cease firing.” Let us here and now sum- 
mon all our powers of love and faith and will to preach 
and to promote the gospel of world friendship; and let 
us, with all the earnestness and persuasiveness that we 
can command, to every nation that will hear us, to 
every rank and order of men, sound out the signal, to 
be repeated from every Methodist Episcopal church 
around the world, for the sake of humanity and in the 
name of God, “Cease firing.” 


Co-ordination and Interdenominational Co-operation 


If we are under obligation to promote the major 
moralities of the world, we are under the same obliga- 
tion to bring to the task every power we can command 
or devise. In many of the great objectives we must | 
begin with the more adequate departmentalizing of 
our own Church so that we shall avoid the waste and 
confusion invariably apparent when we trust for re- 
sult to indiscriminate and unorganized endeavor. 
There must be technical mastery of detail in specific 
fields, and if the process of qualification results in 
what seems a preferential zeal, that is to be regarded 
not at all as a fault in our program. 


Just as it is necessary for world peace to conserve 
and co-ordinate every element of national and inter- 
national idealism and strength, so in promoting this 
we must as churchmen avail ourselves of every pos- 
sible resource of religious interest and association. 
Methodism of itself can not bring about the practical 
solution of the child problem, or the problem of in- 
dustry or that of a sober world or that of world peace. 
On the athletic field it has been noted that the instinc- 
tive effort is for the brilliant individual play. It is 
only as the result of patient and persistent training 
that the players come to see that often the opportunity 
for the brilliant individual play must be sacrificed if 
the team is really to win the game. This is one of the 
lessons which the children of light must learn from 
the children of this world. 


John Wesley in his day sought an alliance with all 
the followers of the Master in promoting the practical 
work of the Kingdom, and David Livingstone asked 
the blessing of God on all, whether of one or another 
religious belief, who would help to heal the open sore 
of the world. We may as a Church well take that same 
attitude as we think of the religious illiteracy or the 
injustices of the industrial world, or the madness of 
the traffic in alcohol and the narcotics, or of the ob- 
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jective of peace. We are in fullest sympathy with the 
effort of the Church Peace Union now in progress to 
co-ordinate all the religious forces of the world, Chris- 
tian and non-Christian, in the interest of world peace, 
a movement in line with the suggestion sent out by 
the Springfield General Conference. We account it 
one of our denominational privileges to have joined 
with the other Churches in supporting so many of the 
interdenominational activities and in making conspic- 
uous contribution to their leadership. ( 


We appreciate the value of such organizations as 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, recognizing, however, the necessity for great 
deliberation and general consultation before the issue 
of public pronouncements. But we can not guarantee 
the support of the denomination for every interdenom- 
inational movement. There is not infrequently a clear 
over-lapping of organization. We must insist upon 
the more careful establishment of program bound- 
aries. In some of the benevolent appeals, where there 
is a sharply defined limit of resources, it is unwise 
and inexpedient to jeopardize interests to which we 
are as a Church already committed by the transfer 
of our contributions to an outside agency which can 
not present a motive broader or higher than is involved 
in the denominational cause which would be weakened 
by the diversion of our gifts. The General Conference 
must determine the proper range of pronouncement 
and activity for its own Boards and also the measure 
of accepted responsibility in interdenominational pro- 
nouncement. 


It is not unreasonable to expect and require that all 
manifestos issued by any group, either directly or in- 
directly presumed to carry the weight of our denom- 
inational approval, shall be distinctly covered by what 
the General Conference has stated or authorized and 
that the implications of our utterances on any of the 
large questions of the day should be interpreted by 
those specifically authorized to speak for us. The 
Church as a whole must be allowed the right of deter- 
mination, not only as to the direction to be taken but 
likewise as to the distance to be traveled at any given 
time, a judgment in which we are assured the Federal 
Council would concur. 

As to conditions prevailing at the time of our ses- 
sion, or definitely anticipated, the General Conference 
should meet its responsibility by formal declaration. 
Knowing that conditions are certain to arise, in which 
the influence of the churches ought to be unified, we 
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should provide suitably for our ad-interim represen- 
tation. We must prevent embarrassment to the 
Church by our apparent commitment through un- 
authorized inclusion and also avoid the inexcusable 
evasion of denominational responsibility. Likewise 
we should provide against the needless delay of-signi- 
ficant interdenominational action by any uncertainty 
as to our denominational intent and attitude. 


At our last quadrennial gathering a Commission of 
Twenty-five was constituted to act for us in such inter- 
denominational pronouncement. Either to this Com- 
mission or to some other carefully chosen group, which 
can be promptly brought together, or to our own mem- 
bers of the several interdenominational administrative 
committees which should be named by us, this duty of 
representing us should be formally committed. 


The success of an interdenominational agency is not 
infrequently jeopardized by extending the range of 
its activity when such extension may result in the 
break of sympathetic contact with the communions 
for which it is supposed to act; or by forgetting that 
the constituent groups are really not identical; or by 
assuming that the individual members of the churches 
are non-resistent subjects of ecclesiastical control, or 
by attempting to solve the religious problems of indi- 
viduals and communities by mathematical formulae 
and method. The constituent bodies must constantly 
remember that effective interdenominational activity 
involves large outlay and each of the participating 
communions must be prepared to bear its fair pro- 
portion of this cost. 


Christian Unity 


World-wide Methodism owes the world not only a 
definitely progressive program, but wherever possible 
the dynamic of collective endeavor, and also, in so far 
as may be, the creation and maintenance of an atmos- 
phere stimulating to all that is worthy and deadly to 
all that is unworthy. The strength of the Church has 
often been wasted in the assault and defense of sand- 
bag batteries like those which Kinglake’s history of 
the Crimean War has made familiar, batteries heroi- 
cally assailed and defended, but the possession or loss 
of which did not really affect the main issue of the 
struggle. 


Christian unity is one of the great questions before 
us. Christianity is broken into camps not only nat- 
urally unsympathetic but often apparently antagon- 
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istic, and the ground of division is chiefly the differ- 
ence of the Churches as to creed and orders. More 
than once the organic union of Christianity has been 
undertaken, sometimes by the Anglican and associated 
Churches, sometimes by such bodies as the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States, but never yet 
effectively. The hour demands that we carefully dis- 
tinguish between unity and uniformity. Uniformity 
that is real and not merely in appearance, demands 
practical identity of philosophy, theology, taste and 
experience. It is a collective expression of highly 
standardized characteristics. Unity, on the other 
hand, allows diversity without discord and, like love, 
“seeketh not her own” by any insistence upon sub- 
scription or conformity. The importance of unity can 
not be overstated; the significance of uniformity is 
practically negligible. 


Usually the proponents of Christian union have 
looked forward to a day when the Eastern Churches 
and those of the West, Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic, would be united in one. There have been several 
incidents in recent days tending to throw light upon 
the subject. In contending for temporal power, the 
political claims of the Papacy have, in the past months, 
been asserted with a directness and vigor more out- 
spoken than for a generation past, in unmistakable 
contradiction of the statement repeatedly made by 
representatives of that faith in this country that the 
Roman Catholic Church is not political in its govern- 
ment. It has been publicly said by those assuming to 
speak for the Church of Rome that in all civic rela- 
tions and responsibilities her members in Protestant 
countries are free to act for themselves entirely inde- 
' pendently of Papal authority or domination; that is to 
say, that individual conscience is without constraint 
except that which is imposed by individual judgment. 
It is but fair to state that no such declaration of inde- 
pendence appears to have been authorized or validated 
by the Vatican. In the light of current events this 
Papal claim is not only interesting but important. It 
is confessedly difficult, if indeed it is not impossible, 
to separate the political and ecclesiastical in either 
the consciousness and claims of the ruler or in the 
attitude of veneration and obedience of the subjects. 


So far as this section of the Church is concerned, we 
should avail ourselves of every opportunity for friendly 
co-operation in dealing with the great moral and social 
problems, leaving to another day the settlement of 
questions manifestly now impossible of solution. Even 
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now, however, there may well be the tempering of 

judgment and the modulation of voice in discussions 
essentially doctrinal or religious. The recent encycli- 
cal of the Roman Pontiff repeats and elaborates the 
contention that the union of Christendom demands, as 
an unconditional requirement, the acceptance of Papal 
primacy and subscription to Roman Catholic dogma. 
If there is to be union, the Vatican insists that it must 
be by a return of all the wandering flocks to the his- 
toric fold. It is to:'be regarded as opportune that this 
ex cathedra pronouncement appears at a time when 
the matter of unity is receiving such consideration as 
has not previously been given to it, for in closing this 
way for the hoped-for union of Christendom, we are 
compelled to look about us to see in what direction we 
shall move. 


In view of the position asserted by the Church of 
Rome, it is useless also for us to consider the expedient 
of a so-called “bridge church” extending from Protes- 
tantism to Rome. If at the further end of the bridge 
all the convictions that have been logically induced by 
the Reformation must be surrendered, then all the 
considerations which operate against our renunciation 
of Protestant principle at the further end would have 
precisely the same reasonable influence at the proxi- 
mate end of the bridge. The Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment, therefore, opens no path of religious advance 
satisfactory to a vital Protestantism. 


In the ecclesiastical objective, then, so far as organi- 
zation is concerned, we are evidently shut up to the 
hope of Protestant union, in which position we find 
ourselves by the trend of previous discussion, face to 
face with the overtures of the Anglican Church. Here | 
again we are embarrassed by the fact that in the 
Lambeth proposal, the basis of unity, sometimes modi- 
fied in respect of other conditions, always involves ac- 
ceptance of the historic episcopate as held by the 
Church of England. In frankness it should be said 
that so long as the approach to the council hall is by 
this way, the realization of organic union is remote 
indeed. The tendency of religious thought is not 
toward the exaltation of tradition as a condition of 
co-operation, but toward the exaltation of the living 
Christ and His imperative demand for our immediate 
service upon the basis of apostolic devotion. 


If consent to the claim so often urged meant simply 
concession as to the historicity of an alleged transac- 
tion, the contention might possibly, with more or less 
ot mental restraint, be allowed to go uncontradicted, 
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but it amounts to much more than that. It is in effect 
not only to validate the historic claim, but also to af- 
firm the paramount importance of an office and to 
rest the theory of apostolic succession upon an ancient 
human contact rather than upon a present spiritual 
experience. 


It must also be said that the recent discussion of the 
Anglican Prayer Book revision, with the sharply de- 
fined cleavage revealed by the action of the English 
House of Commons must inevitably strengthen opposi- 
tion to organic union on the conditions indicated in 
the Anglican overture. 


The subject has been so long before us and the mat- 
ters involved are of such moment that we owe to our- 
selves and to the other communions a frank statement 
of the situation as it appears to us. To us unity is 
really a matter of spirit rather than of form. Know- 
ing human nature, as all of us do, and remembering 
that conviction is never more compelling than in the 
realm of religious faith and practice, it does not appear 
probable or reasonable that we should at present agree 
to lose our denominational identity for the sake of 
constituting a great world Church which, if created, 
would in all likelihood feel at once the divisive ten- 
dencies of individual and group assertiveness. 


Following the Stockholm Conference in 1925 the 
Lausanne Conference brought together in the summer 
of 1927 one of the most distinguished groups gath- 
ered since the days of old epochal councils. It was 
conspicuously memorable in this: it showed that 
without surrender of conviction on things essential, 
it is possible for men to counsel and worship together 
and, despite the variation of form and ceremony, to 
strengthen the bonds of respect and sympathy. Is 
not this of immense value, and may we not believe that 
the great historic Lausanne gathering, called perhaps 
with another end in view, really makes its supreme 
contribution to the building of the Kingdom in the 
emphasis it places upon the possibility and value of 
Christian sympathy? Let us grasp and hold to the 
idea that diversity and distinction need not involve 
division in any unhappy or destructive sense. 


It is our opinion that within the United States and 
possibly other countries here represented national con- 
ferences similar to those held at Stockholm and Lau- 
sanne should be held to consider the problems of “Life 
and work,” and “Faith and Order.” We suggest that 
‘this General Conference direct our representatives on 
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the Continuation Committees of the Stockholm and | 
Lausanne Conferences, and other bodies, to propose 
and invite such Conferences. 


We shall probably make our largest possible con- 
tribution to the Kingdom by the intensive cultiva- 
tion of what has been entrusted to us if only we are 
kept from jealousy and rivalry, from suspicion, from 
the meanness which proselytes and whispers, from 
that selfishness which has not learned to say, “He 
must increase; I must decrease.” The surrender of 
autonomy has moral significance only where denom- 
inational history and polity are intelligently under- 
stood and considerately appraised. To turn from the 
old loyalties with never a sigh nor a backward look 
may be regarded as indicating strength of Christian 
catholicity when more accurate thought would see in 
it only the weakness of denominational consciousness. 
This is a process which one may understand but which 
is not heroically impressive in either its beginnig, 
continuance or ending. As it offers no tribute to past 
affiliation so it gives no promise of future loyalty, 
and without such loyalty Protestant or Christian 
solidarity would be but an illusive dream. 


The odium of so-called sectarian narrowness is cor- 
rected by the unity for which we plead, and human 
experience at its highest has established for covenant 
and convention a value which can not wisely or safely 
be disregarded. Without the change of a single formu- 
lary or the modification of a single ceremonial, it has 
been demonstrated that men of many communions 
may sit together in heavenly places. If we shall only 
agree to extend the implications of that confession to 
include not worship only but service also, it would 
seem as though we were approaching the goal, if in- 
deed we had not arrived. So far as the evangelical 
churches are concerned, that unity of spirit, under 
the mastery of Christ, seems to be immediately 
possible. Is it indeed possible? Then we must not 
rest satisfied until it be actual, for we are convinced 
that a willfully divided Church can not bring together 
the divided nations; a Christianity which persistently 
magnifies its own disagreements can not compose the 
discords of the industrial world; a Christendom which 
perversely refuses to learn from Christ the lesson of 
love can not teach the lesson of love to the non-Chris- 
tian multitudes. The consummate triumph of our 
Lord can only come as the high-priestly prayer of 
Jesus has its answer by the descent of the Spirit and 
the ascent of the Church to the higher level of love 
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and loyalty with the three-fold affirmation of and for 
all Christendom, “In non-essentials liberty, in essen- 
tials unity, in all things charity.” 

Lausanne, with its substitution of conference for 
contention, marked an advance toward the goal of 
unity. The recent Jerusalem Meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council is both parable and pro- 
phecy. Unity, co-operation, union, probably that 
will be the historical sequence, and unity, calmly de- 
liberative, unselfishly considerate, unreservedly eager, 
is the first great forward step. 


As far as our own denominational group is con- 
cerned, it would seem but natural and reasonable to 
ask that we tighten the bonds which unite Methodism 
the world around. Ecumenical Methodism would thus 
come to mean much more than even a ten years’ as- 
sembly with its cultural programs, its significant social 
contacts and courtesies. To substitute frequent coun- 
cil and permanent co-operation for the more occa- 
sional meetings, would be of immense value in advanc- 
ing the work of God. You will doubtless approve the 
Ecumenical Conference in 1931. It would greatly 
promote this further aim of permanent co-operative 
activity if the General Conference would specifically 
authorize the announcement of such a purpose, taking 
such additional action as would seem appropriate. 


We would be untrue to ourselves if we did not con- 
fess our yearning for the reunion of Episcopal Meth- 
odism, since 1844 divided. For us the avowal of con- 
cord seems no longer sufficient. There must be some- 
thing more as between us; there must be an attitude 
of love deeper and more appealing than is expressed 
by the word “unity.” Accepting our full measure of 
responsibility for the disunion of these years, we be- 
lieve that we speak not for ourselves alone, but for 
the world-wide Methodist Episcopal Church repre- 
sented here when we declare our readiness to hasten 
the restoration of unity and union by the acceptance 
of any basis of agreement which may be reached by 
the accredited Commissioners of the two Churches. 
We earnestly recommend that this General Confer- 
ence designate Commissioners who, when the oppor- 
tunity is afforded, shall represent us in negotiations 
with our sister Church. For us to evade the logical 
results of such a declaration would be to invali- 
date every plea for the broader Christian unity, how- 
ever eloquently framed and impressively declared. Our 
reminiscent attachment to the yesterdays must yield 
to the alluring promise ‘of the glorious tomorrows. 
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In the dawning of that day the very ends of the earth ' 
will rejoice. We cannot escape the belief that our will 
to meet the conditions deliberately regarded as neces- 
sary for Christian unity is the precise measure of our 
desire for the coming of the Kingdom. If that con- 
clusion has our consent, then it must also appear con- 
vincing that at this hour and in this place our will to 
subordinate whatever is personal to the welfare and 
unity of our own Methodist Episcopal Church is the 
initial test of our zeal for the wider unities. 


The Church 


The Kingdom of God is broader than the Church 
of Christ, but for the present age we are persuaded 
that the visible Church, as interpreting God to man 
and as leading man to God, stands alone. It is some- 
times objected that the abstract conception of Chris- 
tianity is acceptable, but that no visible Church is 
worth while. In part, that attitude is due to the open 
or covert attacks of those who are the adversaries of 
the Church. Too often it has been encouraged by 
others, who, while possibly honestly claiming to be 
its friends, have given far more thought to what they 
regard as the failures of the Church than to the daring 
of its enterprise and the splendor of its achievement. 
It must be remembered that the abstract is as the 
spirit which needs lodgment in the body if it is to 
accomplish the task to which it has been called and 
set. One may accept the abstract and reject the con- 
crete, but it is likely to appear that where such a men- 
tal attitude is assumed, the difficulty is really not in 
the philosophy of religious life; it is rather in the fact 
that the dreamer is not willing to take upon himself 
the discipline and obligations of a doer. 


Methodism is not in and of herself the whole Church 
of Christ. She neither claims for herself alone the 
glory nor accepts for herself the full responsibility of 
that Church against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. But Methodism is a part of that Church. 
Her members, numbered by millions, if they be true, 
have place at the King’s table and whatever their 
strength of number or resources, they account it the 
chief token of the King’s grace that they may be work- 
ers together with Him. 


Speaking for ourselves, and, as we believe, for our 
world-wide communion, we voice the conviction that 
the world problems were never more involved than 
they are this day. There is.the need of a new adven- 
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ture of faith, and an insistent cry rings out for new 
emphasis upon the vital things of spiritual life. While 
the Church cannot, dare not, surrender its right to 
speak upon the great moral issues of the day, it alone 
is commissioned to lift up the distinctly spiritual 
ideals. Its business is not the duplication of what the 
secular schools are doing, or what can be wrought out 
by groups elsewhere gathered for social and moral 
reform, but it is to penetrate all realms of life and 
action with religious experience and conviction. Its 
aim must be to lift the standards of life, individual and 
social, so high that those who hear its message shall 
be driven to their knees. Possibly in the presence 
of human accomplishment the danger threatens, as 
never before, that men will think they can build their 
heaven-reaching towers unaided, and unaided can 
bring in the new great age of love and righteousness, 
but as we know too well, that can not be done. Per- 
haps we have been taking too much for granted in 
assuming that our analysis of conditions:and adapta- 
tion of means for meeting them need no amendment. 
We look with wonder upon the productive activity of 
men in the realms of business, of politics, of applied 
science; are challenged by their daring, inspired by 
the magnificence of their accomplishments. Are we 
as keen in our religious purpose as the national imper- 
ialists or the international socialists are in theirs? 
Are we as careful as are they in the avoidance of harsh 
and censorious judgments concerning the brethren? 
Are we ready to interpret our conception of heroism 
in the promotion of world peace as others have shown 
themselves in the prosecution of world war? 


We have been keeping our old ledgers in the old 
way, and have been well content when by our old 
methods we could balance the columns of credit and 
debit, the columns of getting and giving. The perils 
of modern life, the lowering of standards, the feverish 
acceleration of all the physical enginery of which the 
clutches and levers are in our hands, the sheer reck- 
lessness of determination, these things must have a 
voice and a lesson for us. 


It would, however, be altogether unfair to the spirit 
of the day if we dwelt upon the perils and failed to 
give to the heartening facts their proper place and 
proportion. Never since history began have there 
been so many desires and devices for the bringing of 
men together; never before in all the ages were the 
highways of the air crowded as they are today with 
the messages of earnest souls, very, very many of 
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them striving to lift up Christ to the adoring gaze of 
the world. Despite all complexities and intrigues, all 
machinations, it would seem clear that in a larger way 
than ever before men are striving, not always wisely 
but nevertheless striving, to make this the day of sal- 
vation. The Church must not vacate her leadership 
nor grow weary of her task. Taking account of our 
assets and our resources, we must study the problem 
of a new world and the cost of its making; must see 
not only the forces hostile to the Church but also those 
making for human redemption; must see the horsemen 
and chariots of God upon all the hills; must take for 
our present-day need the encouragement of the Mas- 
ter’s word, “Fear not, it is the Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the Kingdom”; must set ourselves with 
sanctified enthusiasm to the accomplishment of that 
victory of the world for which love qualifies and to 
which faith leads. We must see to it that latent ener- 
gies are released, perceiving that in the individual 
consecration of money, of time, of influence, of self 
is the way to spiritual heights we have not occupied. 


We can not forget those heroic adventurers who 
assailed Mount Everest. Once and again they tried to 
come where human feet never before had trodden. 
On the final day of the struggle, in the brief historic 
moment, when through the parted mists their com- 
rades saw Mallory and Irvine for the last time, this 
was, in effect, the record they bore of them, ‘‘Headed 
for the summit and still climbing.”” We must acceler- 
ate our pace for our own participation in spiritual 
conquest; must bring to bear whatever of spiritual 
forces we can grasp to overcome in others the results 
of materialistic obsession; must bring all the existing 
potencies to answer our present problem; must, by 
every art of devotion, of prayer, by every enduement 
of power, stretch toward the goal, that goal the utter- 
most accomplishment of God’s will, our constant atti- 
tude, “still climbing.” 


Conclusion 


But we must conclude. We listen and the past 
speaks to us reminding us of the mighty personalities 
whose lives have enriched our history and heritage, 
reminding us also of great hours to which the nations 
and the Church were brought by Him who had and has 
the secret of the guiding pillar of cloud and of fire. 
It bids us recall the crises when, in the confusion of 
contentious voices, men failed to catch the voice of 
God, when fear defeated faith and the immediate pur- 
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pose of God was frustrated by human doubt. The 
past speaks to us that we may be inspired and also 
warned. In the full light of our quickened memories 
we pray you listen to the voices which now are speak- 
ing to you; the voices of the. world’s youth looking 
this way with an interest but partly disclosed, asking 
in its mood, half cynical, half tragically serious, how 
we mean to deal with the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of these days; the voices of warring multi- 
tudes, the plaintive cries of starving millions, the ap- 
peals of those who have lost the way and are groping 
amid the pitfalls, weary, fainting, ready to die, who 
need a guide but can not wait. 


Members of this General Conference, you are met 
together in a great crisis of human history. Much 
has been given you. Much is required of you. Per- 
haps the opportunity of this present month is the 
greatest of all the privileges which the providence of 
God has brought you as a Church. The unselfish im- 
provement of the opportunity by human counsel and 
God’s help may be regarded as the greatest demand 
which Heaven has ever made upon you. Much has 
been given; much is required. We pray that you do 
not fail the world in this great hour, that you do not 
fail God. Let us wait in prayer that we may go forth 
in praise. The staggering difficulties of our task 
challenge us but must not confound us. Humans we 
are. We can give only what we have, but what we 
have means what we have brought, plus the increment 
of deliberate counsel, plus what God now bestows. In 
the vast spiritual adventure of these days we dare not 
be deterred by doubt. or weakened by mutual suspi- 
cion, or led by impatience to decisions which impulse 
may accept, but which reflection in the days to come 
will condemn and deplore. If we should fail humanity 
and God, what would they say of us on the rim of the 
world? What would they say of us in the battling 
centers? What would the mighty ones, looking down 
upon us from above, say of us? Ah, what would we 
say of ourselves as in some future golden day we enter 
into the City and look back? What will God say of 
us? Nay, whatever tests we face, we must not fail! 


What can Methodism do for the world? This: help 
God to save it. And so, by His grace, we will! The 
Church is the spouse of Christ, the object of his ten- 
der and inexhaustible love. It is the body of which 
Christ is the Head. Oh comrades in the joy of His 
love, in the fellowship of that devotion which is to 
bring in the consummate glory of His universal reign, 
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let us lift before our eager minds the Master’s yearn- 
ing that His Church shall wear the garments which 
are without spot or wrinkle or any such thing! If it 
be part of the exceeding great reward to walk with 
Him in white, shall we not aspire to have even here as 
far as may be the foretaste of that joy? 


In the imagery of John’s vision there stands out 
the picture of our diademed Lord walking in the midst 
of the golden candlesticks. It is Christ in the midst of 
the Churches. It must be that He is here this very 
hour. As disciples of His, would we bow at His feet 
and wait to learn of Him that He may show us in this 
Conference what to do and what to say. He is the 
Prince of Peace. May He breathe on us His peace as 
we pledge ourselves to hasten the fulfillment of the 
angel’s prophetic song. He is the brother of men. 
He has proved it in the shop of the carpenter, in the 
boat of the fisherman, in the countless contacts with 
the weary and wounded and self-willed among the 
sons of men. We pledge to Him our unhesitating 
compassion that we may go about doing good, that 
singly and together we may bring into the chill of the 
world’s avarice and selfishness the glow and gleam 
of the great Brother’s heart. He is our Savior, the 
only Savior whom we know, with His measureless love 
that encloses in its arms mankind everywhere. To 
Him we this day offer ourselves, our substance, our 
service, our minds, our hearts, that going into all the 
world we may tell men everywhere that He is able 
to save unto the uttermost all, ALL, ALL that come 
unto God by Him, seeing that he ever liveth to make 
intercession for them, and we will tell them that He 
is even now waiting to be gracious. He is our King, 
we own His sway, we would once again kiss His scep- 
tre, acknowledging that He is sovereign over us. This 
is our rejoicing, that He shall reign forever and ever. 
Here we call upon our souls to praise and adore Him. 
We would this hour, for ourselves, for all we repre- 
sent, out of our faith, our hope, our love, fashion a 
royal diadem and crown Him Lord of All. 


Unto the Father who has loved us with an everlast- 
ing love and whose mercy endureth forever; unto the 
only begotten Son who died for us that He might, 
through His saving power, make of us at length kings 
and priests unto God; unto the Holy Spirit, whose 
presence in the upper room long time ago surcharged 
narrow lives with power and sent men out to turn the 
very world upside down, by whom we seek not only 
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enlightenment for the days, but also the shedding 
abroad in all our hearts of that love which shall make 
every hour of our Conference fruitful of blessing; unto 
the triune God be glory and dominion forever and ever. 
Amen and amen! 
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